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THURSDAY, MARCH 20, 1958 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Commopiry SUBCOMMITTEE ON RiIcE 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 10:10 a. m., in room 
1310, New House Office Building, Hon. Clark Thompson (chairman 
of the subcommittee), presiding. 

Present: Representatives Thompson, Gathings, Jones, Williams, 
and Krueger. 

Also present: Representatives Hagen and Bass; Mabel C. Downey, 
clerk; Francis LeMay, staff consultant. 

Mr. Tuompson. The committee will come to order. 

Gentlemen, the purpose of this meeting is to furnish us with some 
information which will be useful as we try to write permanent or at 
least a long-range rice bill. So much of the rice industry is concerned 
with foreign trade that it seems to us to be well if we could review 
the situation. 

We had expected Mr. Garnett to tell us about the export operations 
under Public Law 480 which I think we should have before we go 
further. He is not here, but I believe, Mr. Miller, you are going to 
present his statement ? 

Mr. Mitier. Mr. Palmby will present his statement. Mr. Garnett 
will be in as soon as he concludes the hearings on appropriations which 
he expects to conclude within an hour or so. 

Mr. THomrson. That is fine. 

Mr. Miter. He will be able then to answer any questions you might 
have with respect to this. 

Mr. Tuomeson. If it meets with his approval and you are prepared 
to give his statement we will be glad to have you do so. 


STATEMENT OF GWYNN GARNETT, ADMINISTRATOR, FOREIGN AG- 
RICULTURAL SERVICE, READ BY CLARENCE D. PALMBY, DEPUTY 
ADMINISTRATOR, PRICE SUPPORT, COMMODITY STABILIZATION 
SERVICE; HORACE J. DAVIS, FOREIGN AGRICULTURAL SERVICE; 
WALTER SIKES, GENERAL SALES MANAGER’S OFFICE, COMMOD- 
ITY STABILIZATION SERVICE; LEONARD ELLIS, GRAIN BRANCH, 
COMMODITY STABILIZATION SERVICE; AND J. ALTON SATTER- 
FIELD, OF THE UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Mr. Paumpy. This is a statement prepared by the Foreign Agricul- 
tural Service, and it is a statement which Mr. Garnett intended to read 
and it is a leadoff statement as to what we thought that you were most 
interested in and I think this is what Mr. Garnett would say. 
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This is simply as a leadoff statement. 

This is the rice situation and outlook. 

Between 1945 and 1953, world supplies of rice were scarce and 
prices rose steadily. Shortages were caused by wartime and postwar 
disruptions which had reduced output in important rice rene 
countries. Although United States rice production before Worl 
War II was less than 25 million hundredweight of rough rice, during 
and after the war it increased rapidly up to 1954, when it reached a 
peak 64 million hundredweight. 

The world rice shortage began to ease in 1953 as supplies from ex- 
porting countries became more abundant. Unusually favorable grow- 
ing conditions and expanding acreage planted to rice, both in import- 
ing and exporting countries, improved the supply situation. By the 
fall of 1953, prices of rice in world trade began to move downward 
from record 

In view of heavy accumulations of rice in the United States begin- 
ning in 1954-55, acreage allotments and marketing quotas were pro- 
claimed for the 1955 crop. Although this action resulted in about 28 

reent less acreage harvested in 1955, an increase of about 22 percent 
in yield per harvested acre boosted the production to the second largest 
— on record. The increase of 4 percent in domestic disappearance 
and about 31 percent in exports during the 1955-56 marketing year 
was not sufficient to offset the continuing accumulation of rice, and 
carryout stocks on August 1, 1956, reached the record high peak of 
34.6 million hundredweight. 

The rice carryover on August 1, 1957, of 20.1 million hundredweight, 
in terms of rough rice, was 42 percent less than the record of 34.6 
million hundredweight, a year waite. 

This sharp cut in rice stocks during 1956-57 reflected record exports 
of 37.7 million hundredweight, largely CCC stocks moved under 
Government foreign aid programs. 

These exports were 50 amen larger than the previous record of 
25.1 million hundredweight in 1952-53. The reduction in carryover 
also reflected a 12 percent smaller crop in 1956 resulting from acreage 
reductions due to the allotment and quota programs. Some further 
reduction in carryover is expected during the 1957-58 marketing 
year. 

The supply of rice in 1957-58 is estimated at 63.5 million hundred- 
weight, the smallest in the past 3 years. This total consists of the 
carryover on August 1 of 20.1 million hundredweight, the reduced 1957 
crop of 43.2 million hundredweight and imports of about 0.2 million 
hundredweight, mostly of broken rice. 

Use of rice in the United States during 1957-58 is estimated at about 
27.2 million hundredweight and exports are expected to total about 19 
million hundredweight, again largely from CCC stocks under Govern- 
ment financing. This disappearance would leave about 17.3 million 
hundredweight, in terms of rough rice, as the carryover on August 
1, 1958. 

Statistical data on the supply and disposition of United States rice 
(rough) for the period 1953-54 through 1957-58 are shown in table 
1. Data on United States rice production and exports (milled rice) 
including cash sales and exports under Government programs are 
shown in table 2. 





) 
i 
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These tables are attached, and I would like to submit them for the 
record, but I think you would not care to have me read them. 

Mr. Tompson. Without objection they will be so submitted. 

(The tables referred to are as follows :) 


TABLE 1.—The supply and disposition of United States rice (rough) for specified 
































years 
ance aerator aera =e. 
1953-54 | 1954-55 | 1955-56 | 1956-57 | 1957-58 
indicated 
ee won I idasipcnsnsacne = cannon 
Supplies: 
Beginning stocks (Aug. 1) | 
thousand hundredweight. 1, 515 7, 546 26,700 | 34,600 20, 098 
Production ___- nine indcsttrd te es 52, 918 64, 248 55,969 | 49, 498 43, 150 
Imports !_______- oe ; 5 calc 417 | 65 | 194 325 200 
Total. ee a 71,859 | 82, 863 84, 423 63, 448 
Balancing Rs ocean tat eckesicciéjs0Tee do-__.- +715 —2, 895 —528 EE Cincennnwen 
Adjusted total..__...__.. be ...do....} 55,565} 68,964 | 82,335 | 84,775 | 63,448 
Utilization: } 5 aed ra 
Food_. sia BS be _...do....| 17,343 18, 680 19,080 | 19,000 19, 400 
Industry __ NE og iteabeietae ed a ae 4, 560 5, 425 | 6, 114 5, 300 5, 400 
sues eS eee inc eaeua eas Se 300 1, 647 | 1, 900 931 498 
te Dae ao ad heh ddan ssc eel 3, 108 2, 226 1, 985 1, 796 1, 900 
Domestic disappearance_................do....| 25,311 27, 978 29, 079 27,027 27, 198 
 tictcenuetdectivecsiee= nace ateetaed 22, 708 14, 286 18, 656 37, 650 19, 000 
Total disappearance.....................do....| 48,019] 42,264] 47,735 | 64,677| 46,198 
Ending stocks (July 31)_- ; — 7, 546 26, 700 34, 600 20, 098 17, 250 
Acreage and yield: | 
Planted eee. 2 __.thousand -- 2, 210 2, 610 1, 850 1, 605 1, 372 
Yield _._.- ___-hundredweight per planted acre _- 23. 94 24. 62 30. 25 30. 84 31. 46 





1 Consists mainly of broken rice for industrial use. 
2 Compensates for losses and possible errors in estimates of production, stocks, or utilization as derived 
from reported data. 


TABLE 2.—United States rice production and exports including cash sales and 
exports under Government programs expressed in terms of milled rice 
[Thousand hundredweight] 











| 1954-55 1955-56 1956-57 

DI a5 kis ascctnassvews sackipiletie lathes aetaTecisian deat dl 41,725 | 36, 336 30, 811 
Exports: | | 

Cash sales - E 3 ree he hee oe: 10, 679 | 6, 059 5, 481 
Government programs: 

nee ho acc wie ce eens ee “gos .| 2, 631 17, 922 

Title IT_ biden ahl ale une ite ‘ asl 305 | 1, 943 568 

See, 416.._.... dish depeniictarepavantehineaeeiee Bibakehcupcdancal 146 2, 155 

WING So dan80 dacs, s nid dsiacaailiest tel 5 | 197 736 

See. 402 ena eee eae 970 | 118 35 

i ook ; sia 

OA hated kd heidi ale ecdkt cece dein i, iia 11, 094 26, 897 
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TABLE II.—Dispositions of CCC-owned rice in fiscal years 1957 and 1958 by 
programs 


(Thousands hundredweight] 


1957-58 estimated 





1956-57 actual 


Milled Rough Milled Rough 


| 



































rice rice rice rice 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 
Disposition: 
Export: | 
IE fd isch cesta attend de aapscuistiainis 11,001 76 1, 000 500 
i Eee aaidiabneaceuaia Pe ie UGUsdae ie lincaccéessanten ies 
Public Law 480, title I_....._-_- le aban tanae Pe niin ween 6, 175 252 
Public Law 480, title IT ERAS Ce: AE en 
ES PR Gal erecdshcccdany = sone Deekad ry WE Ts otkedwanaans 
Donations, sec. 416._.........-..--- A Betis wit nidia we. GET Ridiaidnaeceus 
Total export. -...._-.--- pee nee os = SY 20, 762 76 8, 675 752 
Domestic: yy ns 
i ttm onnauehouhiae seal 803 1, 885 200 100 
BPE, GO) Wis oc cci cnn cactcccbens Rit ioaiied) 508 |_. aa dick eaieond ies Eins tei 
IETS oo oak acces acndtbebeecenvu Set hice. tacks OD Becewckclh ces 
Zwtel Gomeetie... .....- oi... at aadeae 1, 635 1, 885 850 100 
Grand total..._.._- Se a eee | 22,807, 1,961| 9,525 | 852 








1 Includes broken rice. 


Mr. Tuomeson. Is there any part of this on which you would like 
to make comments ? 

Mr. Patmpy. I think that the second page of this statement I just 
read pretty much covers what is in these tables in detail. 

The tables, eee table I, spell out supplies, utilization, end- 
ing stocks, and, also, the exports. 

And table II shows in detail the amount moving under the various 
Government programs, namely, title I, title IT, section 416, barter, and 
in turn section 402. 

Mr. Tuomprson. What is the world situation; the world demand 
for rice at the moment? Is there a shortage anywhere? 

Mr. Patmpy. Mr. Davis, that is a question more for the Foreign 
Agricultural Service. Do you care to answer that? 

{r. Davis. I do not have exact data on the world situation. There 
are countries, [ am sure, where rice consumption would increase if the 
rice were available, but that, of course, is a condition which prevails 
all times in some areas. 

Mr. TuHomrson. Do we have rice available for export now ? 

Mr. Davis. Yes. 

Mr. Tompson. We seem to have a conflicting opinion as to the 
amount of rice that has been available in the past year. The figures 
that I have which I think came from testimony of Mr. Butz before 
the Senate Committee on Finance on Public Law 480, last July or 
August reflected foreign requirements of 2414 million hundredweight. 

Do you recall those figures? Is that about correct ? 

Mr. Davis. I do not know. 

Mr. Patmpy. Mr. Thompson, I think at this point we could be 
most helpful to you if we would review in detail what we have done 
as regards selling CCC stocks. We have a representative of the Sales 
Manager of the C. S. S. here and, also, a gentleman from the Grain 
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Division. And I think they could give us some figures at this time 
which would answer your question. 

Mr. Tuompson. I think that is, probably, a good way to proceed. 
What we are trying to find out is just how much rice we are going 
to need next year. 

Mr. Patmpy. Yes, I understand. 

Mr. Tuomrpson. If we continue to maintain the surplus and do not 
take advantage of the foreign markets that are available then we have 
created a fictitious situation which will be felt when we set the sup- 
port price. 

Mr. Pautmpy. You are talking of overall export programs spe- 
cifically ? 

Mr. Tuompson. Overall; I think that any additional exports of 
aap aceite quantity would have to come under 480, would they 
not ¢ 

Mr. Patsy. Yes, I would gather that is right, Mr. Thompson. 

That is the reason why I would like at this point to call on the 
Sales Manager and the CSS people to give in detail the amounts that 
are moved for dollars and under various programs. 

Mr. Tuompson. Fine, let us do that. 

Mr. Patsy. This will be Mr. Sikes of the CSS. 

Mr. Srxes. I have some tables here which show the CCC disposition 
by programs of the rice during the fiscal years 1957-58. 

Under the export category and under the category of dollar sales, 
the dispositions for 1956-57 are shown as 1 million hundredweight. 
One million hundredweights of milled rice. And 76,000 hundred- 
weight of your rough. 

Estimated for 1957-58 are 1 million hundredweight milled rice and 
500,000 hundredweight of rough. 

Under the barter program for 1956-57, 736,000 hundredweight of 
milled rice, and none are reflected in 1957-58. 

Under Public Law 480, title I, for the 1956-57 year, 15,552,000 
hundredweight; 1957-58 title I, 6,175,000 hundredweight of milled, 
252,000 rough rice. 

Under title IIT, Public Law 480 program, 558,000 hundredweight 
for 1956-57, and 225,000 hundredweight, 1957-58. 

Under your section 402 of ICA program we have none reflected 
in 1956-57; 625,000 hundredweight, 1957-58. 

Donations, section 416, 2,915,000, 1956-57 of milled rice and 650,000 
milled rice for 1957-58. 

That is the picture of the export disposition. 

And the domestic disposition are as follows: 

Mr. Patmpy. We have some duplicate tables here. 

Mr. Tuompson. That would be very helpful. 

Mr. Patmsy. That is the first table that he has been reviewing. 

Mr. S1xes. The domestic disposition, dollar sales of milled rice for 
1956-57, total 803,000 hundredweight of milled and 1,885,000 hundred- 
weight of rough rice, for 1956-57. 

In 1957-58, 200,000 hundredweight of milled and 100,000 rough. 

Donations, section 32, 508,000 hundredweight, 1956-57, and dona- 
tion domestic, under section 416, 324,000 hundredweight of milled 
1956-57, and 650,000 1957-58. 


23888—58—_—2 
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That is the total domestic of 1.6 million milled rice, 1.8 million 
rough in 1956-57, and 850,000 and 100,000, respectively, for 1957-58. 

For a total of both your domestic and your exports of 22,397,000, 
1956-57 milled, and 1,961,000 rough. For 1957-58, 9,525,000 milled 
and 852,000 rough. 

Mr. Gatutnes. Mr. Chairman, those figures would indicate that 
it is absolutely necessary that in order to stay in the business of pro- 
ducing rice that rice in large quantities must of necessity be exported. 

Do you agree with that? 

Mr. Paumpy. I think there is no doubt about that. 

Mr. Garuines. What part of the total production of rice is con- 
sumed in this country ? 

Mr. Exits. I think, approximately, half is used domestically of the 
production. 

Mr. THompson. Normally ? 

Mr. Exxts. Normally, yes. 

Mr. Sarrerrrevp. I think that is true with respect to the current 
production. 

Mr. Exuis. Yes, about half; yes, that is correct. 

Mr. Garurnes. Of course, that is under the reduced acreage that 
we now have? 

Mr. Satrerrtetp. Yes. 

Mr. Tuompson. The figures under Public Law 480, title I, indicate 
that we exported 15,552,000 hundredweight in 1956-57. The estimate 
for the current year is 6,175,000 hundredweight. 

I would like to know why that is. It seems to be an awful discrep- 
ancy. 

Mr. Patmpy. Mr. Thompson, I would like to review with just a 
minute the relative size of our CCC inventories with respect to wheat, 
corn, and cotton. 

In that situation, we have looked upon these programs generally 
under title I as being an outlet for surplus commodities. And this 
allocation for disposal, needless to tell you, has caused us a great deal 
of concern. 

We have a situation where the corn inventory has gone up each year 
since 1951. 

Our wheat inventory has gone up constantly until this year there 
is a slight reduction, as you know. 

And we, also, had a very big cotton inventory. 

So as we look at the various commodities that we have and, needless 
to say further, there is great demand for rice and, also, of soft white 
wheat, and we have found that by making limitations of soft white 
wheat that the countries made allocations under title I have willingly 
ae hard wheat even though their first preference has been soft 
wheat. 

I mention that because we have much the same situation as regards 
soft white wheat in the Pacific Northwest of this country. 

There again, the recipients of many title I programs would prefer 
soft white wheat. For many months we have restricted it (the rea- 
son being that we have much larger inventories of hard wheat, hard 
red winter wheat and spring wheat). And they have bought hard 
wheat even though they would still prefer the soft wheat. 

I mention that as a predicament that we find ourselves in of trying 
to alleviate the huge inventories we have of a class or of a particular 
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grain or fiber commodity. So as we look at what we in CSS should 
make available to the Foreign Agricultural Service for programing 
under title I, this, in our opinion, looking at it from the size of the 
overall inventory, was a reasonable figure to make available for pro- 
graming under title I, keeping in mind all of the time that we have 
had to make some very real decisions as regards classes of wheat, and 
the amount that would be made available to the F oreign Agricultural 
Service as regards cotton. 

Mr. Tuompson. The relationship to wheat I can see, but the relation- 
ship to cotton is a bit obscure. I realize that it is all so many dollars. 
Here is a commodity which has a surplus ready for export. Here is a 
market that wants that commodity. It seems to me to be very unfair 
to penalize that industry as, certainly, will be the case if we do not 
do something about it. ‘We penalize them by saying, “We are going 
to maintain an arbitrary surplus or rather an artificial surplus. And 
what is going to happen to you, is your own worry.’ 

It is the worry of this committee, because we are going to see an 
absolutely unjustified reduction in rice increase next year. We are 
going to see a lowering of the price supports which w ould not be the 
case if we went ahead and filled the saan needs. Do I make myself 
clear ? 

Mr. Patsy. Yes, you do. 

Mr. Tuompson. I realize that this comes from the highest policy- 
making level. Iam not blaming you. 

Mr. Patmpy. Here again, if I could take another r approach on this: 
In trying to analyze what we should make available to the FAS 
of our stocks, we run into the same thing, if I may make this side 
statement again, on soft white wheat for instance, where there is no 
question at all but what those countries that are getting title I would 
prefer that class of wheat over hard wheat. We ‘think with a limited 
amount of money available we must use that money to its best ad- 
vantage, so that it is spread around on all commodities. 

I will have to say as regards soft wheat again; “there is almost an 
unlimited demand.” I think it would be foolish to say that there isn’t 
a great demand for rice under title I, there is. But with a limited 
overall that can be spent on this program we think that it is fair to 
make an amount of all surplus commodities available for programing 
provided those commodities are acceptable to the receiving country. 

Mr. Garuines. Mr. Palmby, what is the date of the. making u 
of this estimate sheet here, this tabulation? Does that run through 
the month of February or January, or what ? 

Mr. Patmpy. What sheet do you have there? 

Mr. Gatuines. The sheet that we are now working on—the table, 
disposition of CCC-owned rice, table No. 2, in fiscal year 1957-58 
by progr: ams? 

Mr. Patmpy. March 10. Isthat the final date? 

Mr. Sixes. On your estimated 





Mr. Paumpy. For 1957-58 ¢ : 

Mr. Garutnes. Yes. 

Mr. Srxes. That is the current estimate. 

Mr. Patmpy. Through the marketing year, through July ? 

Mr. Sixes. Yes. 

Mr. Garuines. We are running behind now in disposition of CCC 
stocks, that is compared with a year ago. 
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Mr. Patmsy. Compared with a year ago, yes. 

Mr. Garurnes. Just about how far are we running behind at this 
momeit as compared to a year ago? 

Mr. Patmpy. Your question is how much has been lifted or pro- 
gramed as of now ? 

Mr. Garuines. Yes. In comparison with a year ago. We seem to 
be running a little behind on the disposition both for export and do- 
mestic use, isn’t that right ? 

Mr. Patmpy. Can you give the current situation / ; 

Mr. Garuines. You might have the answer to that, if so, we would 
like to have it. 

Mr. Extis. We have definitely in process of delivery or shipment 
at the present time about 225,000 metric tons of milled rice. 

Mr. Garutnes. Let us get that down to hundredweights, Mr. Ellis. 
Let us see what 225,000 metric tons is. 

Mr. Exui1s. That is approximately 5 million. 

Mr. Gatutnes. About 5 million ¢ 

Mr. Exuis. Five million hundredweight of milled rice. That rice 
has gone and is going to Pakistan, Philippines, Korea, Indonesia, 
Bolivia, Ryukyu Islands, Peru, Ceylon. 

Mr. Gatruines. What about Japan—any of that going to Japan? 

Mr. Exxis. Nothing to Japan. And nothing planned for Japan at 
this time. 

Mr. Garuines. Nothing planned for Japan, although they do desire 
to buy this rice in Japan ? 

Mr. Exxis. Well, rice could go to Japan, of course, through com- 
mercial channels. There isno480 program for Japan. 

Mr. Gatuines. What about India—how much of that would you 
estimate would be going to India? 

Mr. Exxts. None. 

Mr. Garurnes. None at all? 

Mr. Extis. There is at the present time no program for India under 
480 for rice. They did have a program, as you know, but it was all 
shipped this past year, the entire quantity of rice of the program was 
shipped in the past year to India. 

Mr. Garutnes. Negotiations are going on at this time with India, 
are they ? 

Mr. Exxts. I can’t answer that. 

Mr. Garuines. Who could answer that ? 

Mr. Davis. No negotiations for a title I program are in progress 
at the moment with India. A title 1 program was signed in August 
of 1956, which was a 3-year program, that did include rice, but the 
rice has all been shipped. 

Mr. Garuines. And all of the current year anticipated shipments 
have gone forward ? 

Mr. Davis. They have taken all of the rice, that is correct. 

Mr. Garurnes. It will be time now to enter into another agreement 
if we are going to sell any rice to India. 

Mr. Davis. There is a request in and I assume that it will be acted 
upon soon after the new authorization becomes available. That is, 
for India. 

Mr. Garuines. The information I get is that these people have 
been accustomed to eating rice and they like rice, particularly in cer- 
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tain parts of India. What part with respect to geography are those 
sections where they are accustomed to eating rice and rice only as 
against wheat ? 

Mr. Davis. I think all Indians, so far as I know, are rice eaters. 
Perhaps, the heaviest rice-consuming sections are in the southern part 
of the country. 

Mr. Garuines. The southern part ? 

Mr. Davis. Yes. 

Mr. Garuines. That is the more populous part of India ? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, that is right. 

Mr. Garutnes. As we are going now it looks like in the current 
fiscal year which would conclude August 1, it is estimated that milled 
and rough rice, there is some 10,384,000 hundredweight being disposed 
of within the current year, which is a little under a year ago. That 
is about right, isn’t it ? 

Mr. THompson. Less than that, 95 and 82 as against 22 and nearly 2. 

Mr. Garutines. We have gone along here now some 7 months of 
the year. As I understand, these are current figures? 

Mr. Patmpy. These are current CCC-owned rice figures: that is 
right. 

Mr. Stxes CCC. 

Mr. Tuomeson. In CCC hands. There isn’t any other. 

Mr. Patsy. Yes. 

Mr. Eris. As of today that should be true. The takeover for the 
1957 crop was officially on Monday, the 17th. 

Mr. Garuines. Let us have the figures on that, Mr. Ellis, with the 
takeover now, what would it come to? Something over 20 or under 
20 million hundredweight? After the takeover of 1957? 

Mr. Exxis. We do not have any official report on what the takeover 
will be. We have had some estimates by the trade and by our field 
offices, and apparently it will be somewhere around 12 million hun- 
dredweight of rough rice to be taken over from the 1957 crop. 

Mr. Garnines. Then how much is already in CCC hands? 

Mr. Exxis. I don’t have a current actual inventory, but based on 
our estimates of what we will do this year, we would probably have 
left at the end of the current crop year roughly 3 million hundred- 
weight of rough rice or equivalent, from the 1956 crop. So that that 
would give us a total surplus, total carryover, I mean, of CCC rice 
at the end of the year of approximately 15 million hundredweight. 

Mr. Gatuines. What countries are now negotiating for some of 
this 15 million hundredweight of surplus stocks? 

Mr. Exxis. I don’t believe you could say that there are any negotia- 
tions for that rice at the present time. But there are negotiations 
still going on. Let me see, there would be—about a third of the CCC 
rice which we expected to export this year under Public Law 480 has 
not been actually finalized by the issuance of purchase authorization. 
That is not part of the 15 million I mentioned. 

Mr. Garuines. That is separate. 

Mr. Ex.is. That will be taken care of. 

Mr. Tuomrson. You are assuming that that will be finalized before 
August 1? 

Mr. Exuis. Yes. 

Mr. Garutnes. What do you estimate would be the carryover on 
August 1, 1959, Mr. Ellis? 
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‘Mr. Exits. Well, the total carryover, we did make an estimate a 
while back would be, I believe, 17,250,000 hundredweight rough 
equivalent. 

Mr. Satrerriecp. That is August 1, 1958. 

Mr. Patsy. He wants 1959. 

Mr. Gatruines. For 1959. 

Mr. Satrerrretp. Seventeen million. 

Mr. Gaturnes. You figure 17 million? 

Mr. SaTrerFieLp. Yes. 

Mr. Garuineos. That has not changed from the figures that you had 
given me earlier? 

Mr. Exxis. No; there would not be any reason to change that. 

Mr. SatrerFievp. No. 

Mr. Gatuines. That is all. 

Mr. Tuompson. This situation in India interests ‘me very much. 
Apparently, there is a demand in India that would absorb all of our 
surplus. Apparently, there is an effort being made to give them some 
wheat which they do not want under any circumstances. Or at least, 
which they are very reluctant to take. 

Mr. Patsy. I think I disagree with that statement that they do 
not want it. I did make the statement that on wheat their first prefer- 
ence has been soft wheat. As I understand it, the Indians want that 
for various reasons. But they are buying hard wheat. And as far 
as we can determine without any reluctance at all. 

Mr. Garruines. That has not changed from the figures that you had 

So I think it is a fair statement, too, that they would take more 
cereals than they are presently getting, but there is this overall limi- 
ation of how it can be supplied ; in other words, there is always a limit 
on the allocation that we have. I would like to just make a comment 
or two again on our total supply percentage of some crops. The sup- 
ply percentages for price support purposes as of normal on wheat 
was 144.5 percent, as of July 1, 1957, and on corn again, it was 126.3 
percent, as of October 1, 1957, on cotton it was 127 percent, and on 
rice it was 117 percent. These are percentages of normal. 

We must take this situation into consideration in allocating com- 
modities for programing to FAS. 

Mr. Tompson. It is very difficult to accept that in the rice indus- 
try when it will have such a disastrous effect on the whole industry 
next year. As I told you a little while ago, there is no inclination on 
the part of this committee to criticize anybody who is here. We are 
only trying to establish the fact. We, naturally, want some kind of 
relief so that the Department won’t use a set of artificial surplus 
figures, to keep down the acreage on rice, and keep down the support 


rice. 

The fact still remains that the world at large needs all the rice that 
we can produce next year. That is without any question. 

Mr. Patmpy. Again, I would like to make the statement, Mr. Thomp- 
son, in defense of what we have made available for programing, cer- 
tainly, the same can be said of some classes of wheat, what you said 
here of the almost unlimited demand, provided the funds are there. 
It does become one of fitting the commodities into this limitation. 

Mr. Tuomrson. What is the situation in Korea? Have they had 
some rice under Public Law 480? 
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Mr. Exxis. Yes; they have had some. They have had rather sub- 
stantial quantities in 1956-57. A rather small quantity in the current 
crop year. 

Rice for Korea under 480, during the current year, the quantity is 
10,890 tons—it is only about 230,000 bags, roughly. 

Mr. Exis. They were offered rice at one point under 480 this year 
and more or less indicated at one time they wanted 50,000 tons, and 
then they came in finally and said they didn’t want any rice. 

Mr. Tuomeson. That is Korea? 

Mr. Exits. Yes. 

Mr. Davis. Yes. 

Mr. THompson. What is the situation in regard to possible barter? 
Are there any of these nations that could make such arrangements 
under that 480 program ? 

Mr. Patsy. I can answer that in general terms. To my knowledge 
we have no feelers at the present time of any requests for rice under 
barter, other than what we are already engaged in. To my knowl- 
edge there is not any. 

f think it is a fair statement to say that generally the countries that 
would desire rice would find it very difficult to furnish strategic ma- 
terials with which to barter. 

As you know, we do have a transaction under consideration with 
India at the present time, but that is primarily for soft white wheat. 

Mr. Jones. What is the material they have under consideration with 
which they want to barter, from India? 

Mr. Patmpy. Ferromanganese ore. 

Mr. Jones. That was just for wheat only ? 

Mr. Patmpy. Wheat primarily, and possibly some grain sorghums. 

Pa Jones. Do you know why rice should not have been included in 
that 

Mr. Patmpsy. There, again, in the negotiations 

Mr. THomeson. If you want to call in any others, you may do so. 

Mr. Patsy. These gentlemen are from the State Department. 
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Mr. Rostnson. I believe that the reason that the Indians requested 
wheat rather than rice is they get about twice as much wheat for a 
given value of barter commodities, in other words, the price of wheat 
per ton is considerably lower than the price of rice. And in barter that 
is considerably more important than it is in title I. 

Mr. TuHomrson. We hear an interesting story that you may be able 
to substantiate; it may have a bearing on this conflict or it may not. 
We hear that India will take wheat and trade it to some other country 
for rice. Is that true or not? 

Mr. Rostnson. We have heard no such rumors to that effect. The 
only wheat that has gone to India and that is going somewhere else is 
going to Nepal which is being replaced by United States wheat. We 
have heard of no transshipment of any wheat. 

Mr. TnHomrson. Have you heard of India taking some of our long- 
grain rice and trading it to other producing countries for short-grain 
rice which they seem to like? 

Mr. Rostnson. No, we haven’t heard that, either. 
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Mr. THompson. We have heard that story. It is neither here nor 
there in this hearing. 

Mr. Garutnes. I have a letter, Mr. Chairman, from Mr. William 
B. Macomber, Jr., Assistant Secretary of the Department of State, 
with respect to exports to India, and I would like to ask consent to 
incorporate it in the record at this point. 

Mr. Toomeson. Without objection it is so ordered. 

It is a brief letter and I will read it. 


Hon. E. C. GATHINGS, 
House of Representatives. 


Deak Mr. Gaturnes: In response to your letter of February 20, 1958, I assure 
you that the United States Government has not sought and is not seeking to 
persuade the Indian Government to withdraw a request for rice under Public 
Law 480. On the contrary, every effort has been made to comply with the 
Indian Government’s expressed desires to arrange shipments under that law. 
The 3-year, title I, agreement signed August 24, 1956, for instance, included 
provision for the shipment of approximately 200,000 metric tons of rice which 
India had requested. On February 13, 1958, this agreement was amended, 
again in accordance with the wishes of the Indian Government, to provide for 
the sale of about 410,000 tons of wheat in place of the cotton authorized in the 
original agreement. 

In recognition of Indian needs, moreover, we have assured the Government of 
India that new requests for foodgrains and other agricultural surpluses will 
be considered if additional funds are authorized by Congress for the purpose. 

I trust that the foregoing will allay any fears you may have had with regard 
to the treatment accorded Indian requests for surplus agricultural products. 

Sincerely yours, 
(S) Wrti1am B. MAcoMBER, Jr., 
Assistant Secretary 
(For the Secretary of State). 


Mr. Garuines. That letter is in answer to a letter that I had writ- 
ten to Secretary Dulles. I thought that it would be well to make it 
a part of this record. 

Mr. Tuomrson. Is there someone here from the Department of 
Agriculture who can trace for us the steps that were taken in fixing 
the price-support level ? 

Mr. Patmpy. You are thinking there, Mr. Thompson, of the statis- 
tics back of the tables that we use to get where we are at the present 
time. 

Mr. Tuompson. I think that is it. 

Mr. Patsy. I think Mr. Satterfield can cover that. Can you cover 
that ? 

Mr. Mixer. This is for 1958, Congressman. You wanted the de- 
termination for the level of support for 1958 ? 

Mr. Garuines. Yes. The chairman did. 

Mr. Tuompson. Yes. 

Mr. SatrerFiELp. The Grain Supply Estimates Committee of the 
Department is a working committee which is composed of people 
within the Department who are concerned with program operations 
and activities on rice and other grains. The committee met on Octo- 
ber 3 and after receiving reports on the foreign supply and demand 
situation came up with an estimate of exports of rice for the 1958-59 
marketing year of 19 million hundredweight. The committee felt 
that exports for 1958-59 would not be any less than for the previous 
year, based upon inquiries that had been made by foreign countries 
for rice under the 480 program. 
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On October 30 the committee met and reaffirmed its previous esti- 
mate of 19 million hundred weight. 

On November 12, immediately following the issuance of the No- 
vember crop report, " the Supply Estimates group met to consider the 
new production estimates in connection with our supply determina- 
tions. At that time the committee received instructions to limit its 
estimate of exports of rice for the 1958-59 marketing year to 16 mil- 
lion hundredweight. 

Of course, we understood this limitation was a policy decision of 
the Commodity Credit Board. This is how we came up with the 16 
million hundredweight estimate. 

Mr. Garuines. Mr. Satterfield, that would give us what acreage in 
1959 provided there is no freeze enacted ¢ 

Mr. SarrerFie.p. In 1959? 

Mr. Garurneas. Yes. 

Mr. Sarrerrrevp. If the estimate August 1, 1958, carryover of 1714 
million hundredweight stands up and the 1959 crop is as large as 
currently estimated, we will have a total supply of around 61.5 mil- 
lion hundredweight. By deducting this total supply our domestic 
requirements of 2714 million hundredweight and estimated exports 
of 16 million we would have a carryover on August 1, 1959, of 17 
million hundredweight, which is only slightly less than a year earlier, 

Mr, Garuines. Then what would the figure on acreage be ? 

Mr. Sarrerrietp. Lf we assume that these figures will stand up, we 
would have to export in 1959-60 approximately 33 million hundred- 
weight to sustain our present acreage. 

Mr. Garuines. And the estimate ts for about 16? 

Mr. SarrerFietp. Yes. If we do not export any more than 16 mil- 
lion, it will result in a 37-percent reduction in the present acreage 
level. 

Mr. Garurnes. Thirty-seven percent under the acreage at the pres- 
ent time—1958? 

Mr. SarrerFrevp. For 1959. 

Mr. Garuines. And a 37-percent cutback in 1959? 

Mr. Tuomreson. That is a brutal cutback. 

Mr. Sarrerrretp. Yes, in view of the fact that we have already 
had approximately a 40 percent reduction from our base acreage of 
rice we started out with in 1955. 

Mr. GaruHincs. Let me ask you what these various promotion 
schemes in this country have done with regard to increasing consump- 
tion of rice. 

Mr. Sarrerritetp. There has been some slight increase. It is hardly 
noticeable, but it is gradually moving up. 

Mr. GATHINGS. With the increased population that we have in this 
country, it is estimated at some 173 million people, or 172 million 
plus, we have fallen behind on per capita consumption, have we not? 

Mr. SarrerFietp. We had a period in the early 50’s in which there 
was a decline in the per capita consumption of rice, but during the 
last 2 or 3 years, due to efforts of the various promotional associations, 
we have been able to increase it slightly. It dropped down to a low 
of about 5.3 per capita. The current estimate for this past year, I 
believe, was 5.9 pounds per capita. 
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Mr. Garuines. If that continues to hold, it will take quite a 
while—— 

Mr. Satrerriexp. It will take quite a while. 

Mr. Garuines. To consume enough rice to keep these farmers going, 
and keep the wells running. With the situation as it exists now, 
with the Department of Agriculture asking that the soil-bank acreage 
reserve be eliminated for 1959, why it will be a very desperate situa- 
tion that the farmer will face, will it not ? 

Mr. SarrerFievp. Right. 

Mr. Gatutnes. As I understood you, Judge Satterfield, that was in 
October that this meeting was held of the officials in the Department 
studying this question ? 

Mr. Ravuneseune: During the crop-growing season this committee 
meets each month in which a production estimate is made to consider 
our supply situation. I believe that October was the first time that 
the committee attempted to project its estimate of rice exports to the 
1958-59 marketing year. We had to make such projection in connec- 
tion with the determination of acreage allotments and marketing 
quotas for the 1958 crop. In making such estimates we have to be 
guided by what is likely to develop in the way of a program for dis- 

osition through export channels. Evidently, the Commodity Credit 
Board decided this for us by its allocation of funds for the export of 
rice under the 480 program. Consequently, there was nothing we 
could do but revise our estimate of exports downward. 

Mr. Garuines. Has there been a change since October ? 

Mr. Sarrerrievp. Not that I know of insofar as demand is con- 
cerned. I think the demand for rice under the 480 program is as 
great today as it was in October or even in September. However, I 
am not too sure of that since I do not keep track of all the requests 
that come in. The 480 program is handled primarily by the people 
in FAS, but I believe Mr. Ellis, who is on the sales staff of our Divi- 
sion, works with those people on rice and can probably give you a 
better answer than I. 

Mr. Garutnes. Mr. Satterfield, if we get 480 extended and have 
sufficient funds available for that program, would that go to help 
us or would it just be a static situation? I wondered whether or 
not it is essential that we get the 480 program extended so that we 
can move more rice into export. 

Mr. Satrerrretp. That is a little difficult question for me to answer. 
I am not one of the policymakers. I think it will depend on policy 
as to how they will distribute the funds between commodities. 

Mr. Pautmpy. I would like to make a comment on that, if I may, at 
this point. 

I think it is self-evident without title I, we, certainly, would be in 
much more shape “stockwise” than we are, and further, that as re- 
gards the basic commodities rice has received far more as regards the 
care of that commodity in this country, far more benefits from 
title I than any other commodity. 

Mr. Garuines. And the figures that were presented here by you 
today would indicate that 480 is one of the principal outlets for rice? 

Mr. Patmpy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. THompson. We didn’t quite reach the price-suport basis, Judge. 
We only got through the preliminaries. 
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Mr. Satrerrteip. In determining the level of price support for the 
1958 crop we estimated domestic consumption for the 1957-58 mar- 
keting year at 27,193,000 hundredweight and exports for the 1958-59 
marketing year at 16 million hundredweight. Under the law we 
have to use domestic consumption for the then current marketing year 
and exports for the subsequent marketing year in making this deter- 
mination. The sum of such consumption and exports is 43,193,000. 
Adding to this an allowance for carryover equal to 10 percent of such 
consumption and exports, which was 4,319,000, resulted in a normal 
supply of 47,512,000 hundredweight. 

n the determination of total supply we estimated carryover, as 
I mentioned a minute ago, on August 1, 1958, at 17 million. At the 
time we made this estimate we were estimating the 1958 production at 
45 million, which is a million more than what we are estimating now. 
We did not know then that the 1958 payment rate under the acreage 
reserve program for rice would be increased by 10 percent, and we 
did not think that more than 100,000 acres of rice would be placed in 
the acreage reserve. Estimated imports for the 1958-59 marketing 
year was 200,000, making a total supply of 52,200,000. 

The normal supply as a percentage of the total supply is 130.9. 
This supply percentage indicated a minimum support level of 75 
percent of parity. 

Parity on November 15 was $5.77, 75 percent of that was computed 
to be $4.33, which is the minimum support price for 1958. 

Mr. Tuompson. That is 75 percent ? 

Mr. Satrerrietp. That is correct. 

Mr. THompson. That is what you are expecting this year ? 

Mr. Satrerrietp. That is the level of support which has been an- 
nounced for this year. 

Mr. THompson. That isthe minimum that you can have? 

Mr. Satrerrrevp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. THompson. Now suppose that we went back to the August 
figures on foreign requirements which were 2414 million, given by 
Mr. Butz when he testified before the Senate Finance Committee, 
that would add 5 million to your expected exports, would it not— 
approximately that ? 

{r. SarrerrreLp. It would add more than that. Here we are using 
16 million. 

Mr. Tuompson. I thought you were using 19 million ? 

Mr. SatrerFieLtD. The 19 million was what we were using in connec- 
tion with our allotment determination which was earlier. 

Mr. Tompson. Well, all right, you would add 9 million ? 

Mr. SarrerFieLp. I would add 9 million. 

Mr. Toomrson. What would that do to the support price ? 

Mr. Satrerrretp. It would up it quite a bit. I don’t have the 
figures on it. 

Mr. Patsy. Can you run through that, roughly ? 

Mr. Sarrerrtetp. Yes, I think so in just a moment. 

Mr. Patmpy. I would like to ask one question at this point, if I may. 
Was this 241% figure that Secretary Butz talked about, for the current 
marketing year or looking ahead ? 

Mr. SatrerrieLp. That was for the current marketing year. 

Mr. Patmsy. You should substitute that for 19, which would be 514. 
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Mr. Satrerriexp. Yes. 

Mr. Patmpy. I am sure that the figure that Secretary Butz used 
was meant for the current marketing year and not the next marketing 
year which would be in lieu of the 19, which means 2414; so that it 
would be 514 more. That is what Secretary Butz was referring to. 

Mr. Satrerrievp. It does not make any difference which one you 
add it to, you would still come out with 2414 million. 

_ Mr. Patmpy. Except that they are still using the 16 as the pro- 
jection. 

Mr. THomprson. It would not be unusual that we start out on the 
theory that you were going to export no less rice in the coming year 
than you exported this last year. I think you will find when these 
figures that the judge is working on now were first projected they used 
241% million. 

Mr. Patmpy. I think that is true. I think I would disagree with 
your statement that we would use no less. We have had to reanalyze 
again many projections in what we would make available on these 
various commodities. Again, with this supply situation on the var- 
ious commodities taken into consideration, there is pressure from all 
commodity groups and from producers and owners of those com- 
modities to get more and more emphasis on them as regards title I, 
because they are thinking, just like you are, and rightfully so. 

Mr. Tuomrson. Are there some others that you have in mind that 
are so affected ? 

Mr. Patsy. Soft white wheat in the Pacific Northwest. is very 
much like it. As Mr. Miller says, “as to any commodity that is in 
the surplus position,” and there is a very real demand for it in the 
world markets, under title I. 

Mr. Tuompson. As to the acreage on soft white wheat, has it been 
cut during the current year? 

Mr. Patsy. No, sir. Fifty-five million acres as regards wheat is 
permanent legislation. 

Mr. Mitier. There is no difference in these determinations, as be- 
tween varieties. There is one total quota for wheat. We have just 
a wheat allotment. 

Mr. Krurcer. Wheat is wheat. 

Mr. Mittrr. Yes. 

Mr. Tompson. What about the support level on the soft wheat? 

Mr. Patmpy. There again wheat is wheat. And I talk about these 
classes because they do affect vast areas of the country. We have 
announced there, too, at 75 percent of parity, $1.78. 

Mr. Tuompson. Is that subject to the escalator clause? 

Mr. Patmpy. Yes. As to wheat; that is why I linger on this total 
supply picture, because of that. 

Mr. Sarrerriecp. I have the supply percentage computed. It 
is 109 percent. I do not have a copy of the act of 1949 which indi- 
cates the level of price support. 

Mr. Mixer. While he is looking that up, I would like to apologize. 
Both of our assistant secretaries, Mr. Paarlberg and Mr. McLain are 
attending hearings on appropriations this morning, as they were 
unable to come. They would have come otherwise. 

Mr. Tuomreson. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 
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Mr. Tompson. Back on the record. 

Mr. SatrerrreLp. It would be 86 percent of parity. 

Mr. Tuompson. 86 percent ? 

Mr. SATTERFIELD. Yes. 

Mr. THomrson. Now, if you used the revised figures, then you 
come out 75 percent, do you not? 

Mr. Sarrerrievp. Yes. 

Mr. Garuines. What is that, about 2414 at this point here? 

Mr. THomrson. 2414 

Mr. Garutnes. That would be 86 percent. 

Mr. Tuompson. Isthat right? 

Mr. Satrerrievp. Yes. 

Mr. Garuines. And 16 million would be 75 percent or thereabouts? 

Mr. SATTERFIELD. Yes. 

Mr. Garmines. I would like to ask about this bill that I introduced. 
I sent you a copy of it, H. R. 10382. I believe that Chairman Cooley 
had asked the Department of Agriculture for a report on it. Could 
cither of you gentlemen give us any information with respect to this 
bill? It is to “provide for increased use of rice by the Armed Forces 
and in certain Federally operated hospitals. 

Mr. Sarrerrievp. I have that bill. It came to me last week after 
floating around in the Department for some time. And all last week 
I was tied up on wheat hearings. I haven’t been able to prepare the 
report on it. 

Mr. Garutinos. I just wondered whether you could give us any idea 
of the amount of rice that could be disposed of in that manner, if it 
is enacted ? 

Mr. Sarrerrtevp. I have no idea, because I haven’t had an oppor- 
tunity to study it or figure out what it might mean in terms of addi- 
tional consumption. I feel, however, that every little bit will help. 
If it is enacted into law, it should help in the same manner as the 
efforts being put forth by the rice promotional associations. It will 
take time to develop and increase the per capita consumption. I feel 
that the bill should be given full study and consideration. 

Mr. Govritnas. I met with our Governor yesterday morning over 
in the office of Senator McClellan, with the Arkansas de slegation, we 
conterred with him, prior to his conference with the President yester- 
day. The need for food in the South at this time, is much expanded 
over a year ago. There are more people hungry because of the bad 
1957 crop year over a wide area. There are more people unemployed 
that are seeking the soup line in order to obtain sufficient food. 

I just wondered if you gentlemen from the Department could give 
us any indication as to whether or not rice is being funneled into these 
needs, through the welfare agencies of the various States, in increased 
quantities as compared to a year ago? 

Mr. Exuis. I do not have any figures on it. 

There is rice being made av: ailable to the welfare agencies under 
section 416, and I think the quantity is rather substantial. I do not 
have any idea as to the precise amount. 

Mr. Patsy. Could we supply that ? 

Mr. Exits. I can find it, I believe. 

Mr. Miuurr. We have an estimated figure that the sales manager’s 
office has given of 324,000 hundredweight, 1956-57. That is on this 
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table II that you have, an estimated 1957-58 of 650,000 hundred- 
weight there. That is section 416. 

Whether the other domestic donations are increasing a similar per- 
centage we could not say. 

Mr. Garurnes. That is an indication of the shortage of food. And 
the shortage of income on the part of a great number of the American 


people. 

Mr. Mutter. Certainly, I would say that as that demand increases, 
rice is available, we will be glad to program it under that section, 
I mean in the domestic programs. 

Mr. Krurcer. Will you yield? 

Mr. Garuines. Yes, I yield to you gladly. 

Mr. Krueger. I have several inquiries from school districts con- 
cerning school lunch programs, small districts in my State, and there 
are many of them, the agency that is distributing the food to the 
schools will not give rice to them because they must have a certain 
number of pupils in school before they can release a hundred pound 
bag of rice. 

I have inquired whether rice could not be made available in 50- 
pound bags, so that these smaller school districts could be satisfied. 

Mr. Mixer. If that becomes a problem, certainly, we could look 
into it, we do not want to deny them because of the quantity, I think 
we could very well look into it. 

Mr. Krurcer. I want to sell more rice in North Dakota, for instance. 

Mr. THompson. We want to cooperate with you. 

Mr. Mriiier. Let us take that under advisement and see what can 
be done about that. That is a packaging problem that we are faced 
with. 

Mr. Tuompson. When you reply, will you reply direct to Mr. 
Krueger and let me have a copy of it ? 

Mr. Miter. All right, sir. I do not want to answer for the Agri- 
cultural Marketing Service, certainly. We want to help. To me 
it is a problem that can be well looked into. We will bring it to 
their attention and have an answer to it. 

Mr. Krueger. I have written to the superintendent of public in- 
struction of my State, and the agency or the setup that distributes 
the rice tells me that they are not allowed to distribute rice in smaller 
units because it would be too much. They might waste it. 

Mr. Tuompson. It is subject to weevils and so forth, and other 
things. It is understandable. 

I would think that could step up the outlet. 

Mr. Sarrerrietp. Mr. Chairman, referring to Congressman Gath- 
ing’s inquiry about the report on his bill, I had a call last week from 
some gentleman—I have forgotten his name—over in GSA who stated 
that one of their problems in utilizing additional quantities of rice 
would be that they would have to obtain it in less than carload lots. 
He also stated that the attorney general’s office had advised him that 
they had not been able to use or obtain any rice under section 210 
of the act of 1956, because they would have to take it in carload lots 
and they could not handle it in that manner. 

Mr. THomrson. That should be explored. 

Mr. Gatutnes. It should be. 
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Mr. Satrerrtetp. The GSA has certain hospitals under its juris- 
diction, and I believe all the Federal penal and correctional institu- 
tions come under the jurisdiction of the attorney general. Both 
would have the same problem on distribution. They could not use 
a whole carload lot at a time, but could use a substantial amount of 
additional rice if permitted to obtain it in less than carload lots. 

Mr. Miter. It is a question of which agency will break it down. 
A lot of these governmental agencies can accept it in carload lots and 
others cannot. 

Mr. Satrerrretp. They should be able to ship a carload to a certain 
point and there break it down and distribute it in less than carload lots. 

Mr. MriueEr. Going back to the question that Congressman Krueger 
has, it seems to me we could in turn package or break down to these 
domestic donation programs in less than tm hundred pound con- 
tainers. 

Mr. Satrerrte.p. I believe there is a provision in the act of 1954 
which would permit us to do this. 

Mr. Miutrr. I think so. 

Mr. Satrerrrevp. It would cost the recipient only the cost of pack- 
aging. I believe this is in that provision. 

Mr. Tuompson. In this particular instance, I do not see any con- 
flict of interest between wheat and rice, none whatever, because in this 
country, one is not a substitute for the other. Ithink we have perhaps 
a good market for it. 

{r. Garuines. I was impressed with the query coming from our 
colleague from North Dakota, and delighted to know that you are in- 
terested in rice in North Dakota. And I would like to ask the Depart- 
ment officials, or anyone of you whether or not there is a larger con- 
sumption in any particular part of the country. Do we eat more 
rice in the Southland, do they eat more rice in California, where rice 
is produced, or in Texas, or Louisiana, Arkansas, and Mississippi ? 

I just wondered whether or not there is any difference between con- 
sumption of rice in that part of the country where it is produced as 
against North Dakota, the Midwest, or the northeast or the northwest 
part of the country ? 

Mr. Tuomrson. Let me provide the opening remarks here. Where 
they eat rice at all they eat a lot of it. They either like it very much 
or they do not know about it. Once they learn about it, they eat it. 

Mr. Garuines. That is correct. I agree. Here is what I want to 
know. These gentlemen I expect could enlighten us with respect to 
the school-lunch program. And we are looking to young Americans 
to eat this wholesome food and enjoy it, and as they go along through 
the years they will eat more of it, and their children and their chil- 
dren’s children would eat more rice. 

I wonder if you do have any information along that line with re- 
spect to the school-lunch program, and how it is being received ? 

Mr. Exxis. I do not have any information as to the per capita use 
of rice in the school-lunch program. I am sure it is somewhat similar 
to the overall per capita consumption because where you have some- 
body preparing the meals using rice they are going to be more apt to 
ask for it than where they are not using it. 

Of course, the consumption of rice does vary very materially in 
different parts of the United States. In Louisiana, and South Caro- 
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lina and Georgia, Florida, more or less generally through the southeast 
area of the United States, the per capita consumption is relatively 
high. The highest a few years ago, at least, was in the southern part 
of Louisiana where it was, oh, almost 100 pounds per capita. 

If you get up into some of the Northern States—I do not know 
about North Dakota specifically, probably up there it is considerably 
less than a pound per capita. 

Then you have islands, you might say, for instance, in New York 
City, you have certain population groups up there that have a rather 
high per capita consumption. Puerto Ricans particularly—and the 
colored population would come next—eat it. And you have pretty 
much of a cross section. There are people who use a lot of rice and 
people who do not use any. In any large city you do have population 
groups that are fairly large consumers. 

Mr. Gatuines. I remember about 2 years ago they packaged some 
broken rice in about 10-pound bags and had these bags in all of the 
larger stores in Washington. I notice today you do not see the broken 
grain rice, which came at a reasonable price, too, for that 10-pound bag. 

Do you recall that? Do you know just why it was that they sold the 
rice in that size quantity and that particular type of rice? 
putting it out that way. 

Mr. Exuts. I do not recall it, particularly, in Washington at that 
particular time, but people who use large quantities of rice are fre- 
quently rather price-conscious and a 10-pound bag is a much cheaper 
way of distributing than putting one pound cellophane or cardboard 
cartons around it. And the price differential would be of considerable 
importance. 

Mr. Gatutnes. I thought that we would always find those 10-pound 
bags for the larger families. I do not understand why they quit 
putting it out that way. 

Mr. Tuompson. I think you will find at that particular time there 
happened to be a considerable surplus of broken rice. That comes 
from memory and is subject to correction. 

Mr. Gatruines. If you will pardon me for interrupting this train 
of thought, we have some gentlemen from the State Department here 
who may have some light to shed on this subject. I hope you can put 
them on next for the reason that when the bells ring we will have to 
go to the floor. We have a piece of legislation pending today that may 
cure some of the pains that are hurting us in the rice industry. 

Let us see who is going to speak. 

Mr. Nichols, are you going to speak for the State Department ? 

Mr. Nicuotrs. Yes. 

Mr. Gatuineos. Judge Satterfield wanted to say something. 

Mr. Sarrerrrecp. Congressman Thompson, you asked a question 
earlier which I do not believe was answered, concerning the world 
demand situation on rice. 

Last week I received a letter from the largest rice miller in Burma 
who visited this country last fall to study our production and market- 
ing methods, and he indicated that their 1957 crop was about 25 per- 
cent less than anticipated earlier. He also indicated that their entire 
production had already been sold. 

Maybe Mr. Ellis can fill us in on what has happened in Thailand 
which is the second largest exporter of rice in the world. I under- 
stand they have pretty well sold out. 
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Mr. THomrson. Is Burma the largest ? 

Mr. Satrerrie.p. I believe so. 

Mr. Exxis. They are normally the largest exporter and Thailand 
is normally second, and the United States comes along about third. 
I believe the situation in general is that both Burma and Thailand 
think that they have their supplies for the current year not actually 
sold but earmarked for definite destinations and that they will not 
be able to supply as much rice to some of their customers as will be 
requested from them. 

Mr. THomrson. This information all points to the fact that rather 
than a smaller market for rice we have an expanding one this year. 
I think it is an important point. 

Mr. Garuines. I just wondered, Judge, whether or not an esti- 
mate of the production in Thailand could be had for the current year? 
With a 45 percent cutback in production in Burma, what about 
Thailand ? 

Mr. Exxis. The reduction in Burma is not as a result of a deliberate 
cutback but as a poor crop condition. 

I do not recall any specific percentage. 

In Thailand, I believe the crop is expected to be about normal— 
approximately normal. I haven’t heard any figure. 

Mr. Garuines. Where can we sell more rice in the current year and 
the months ahead? Where is that market? Where can it be 
disposed of ? 

Mr. Mitter. I believe that Pakistan offers more potentialities to 
receive rice than any other country. 

Mr. Trromrson. Pakistan? 

Mr. Mutter. And India, too. 

Mr. Exuis. And Indonesia, too. 

Mr. Mitcer. Our problem is not that there is a place where rice 
can be consumed but can we supply the rice at the price they are 
willing to pay. Certainly, the price at which we can supply the rice 
ic a determining factor. We get back to what we can sell for dollars. 
And I think we have nearly agreed this morning that the amount of 
rice we are able to sell for dollars in this market is distinctly limited. 
So you will have to turn to some other type of program, such as 480, 
and then the selection comes down, what is the best judgment that the 
Department can use to appropriate equitably the available amount 
of money under Public Law 480 between the various commodities, 
taking into consideration the problems faced, that is, the supply 
problems faced in each of those commodities ? 

Mr. Gatuines. You all have done fine work in moving this rice 
heretofore. And as a representative of a large rice growing district 
we are most appreciative of it. 

Mr. Mitier. We would like to continue to do so. 

Mr. Garnurines. I just wonder if you are getting along amicably 
with the Department of State? 

Mr. Mitirer. Yes, sir; our relations with the Department of State 
have been very, very good. I think Mr. Nichols can tell you that 
he and I have worked together on this rice situation to some degree, 
and I think our working relationships are quite good. 

Mr. Trompson. I think this is a good place to put Mr. Nichols on 
right now. 
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The other gentleman will remain, will you not. I think it would 
be well if you did. 


STATEMENT OF C. W. NICHOLS, DEPUTY DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF 
INTERNATIONAL RESOURCES, ACCOMPANIED BY T. C. M. ROBIN- 
SON, ASSISTANT CHIEF, COMMODITY DIVISION, DEPARTMENT 
OF STATE 


Mr. Nicnuots. I am C. W. Nichols, with the Department of State, 
and my associate Mr. Tom Robinson is also with the Department. 

I realize that your time is becoming short. 

We were told that the committee would be interested in the follow- 
ing things, the policies or the attitudes of the Department concerning 
exports of rice, the problems in relation to other countries that might 
be generated by special export programs, and the dangers and the 
difficulties in these special programs, particularly Public Law 480 
from the point of view of the Department of State. 

These are somewhat general. And in view of the limited time, 
if I may, I would like to just comment very briefly and very gener- 
ally, and then we could, perhaps, move to something more specific. 

The Department’s interest in the matter, of course, is a feted 
interest. In trying to carry out international relations in a way 
that will serve broad objectives we do become involved in trade prob- 
lems and in trade problems of particular commodities, but the 
eens, does not have any policies of its own as to any one com- 
modity. We try to arrange trade opportunities, in particular com- 
modity situations in such a way that the derived benefits for the 
United States minimize foreign friction, but it is not our original 
objective to discriminate in any way as between commodities. 

#t us say, basically, the Department’s attitude toward interna- 
tional trade is one of encouraging so far as possible trade on a private 
basis, multilateral trade with a minimum of discrimination between 
countries, or governmental regulations. 

For many years there have been severe limitations on the extent to 
— trade can be conducted in that form. These remain in varying 

egrees. 

e are working on some emergency assistance programs, some 
charitable donations, the mutual security program, and in particular 
the Department is taking an active part in the administration of 
Public Law 480 in the development of the negotiated proposals and 
in the conduct of the negotiations with other governments, later in 
this scheduling sometimes of the commodities and the use of the funds. 

We recognize that the primary purpose of Public Law 480 has been 
to dispose of surpluses already generated, but we have, also, recog- 
nized an opportunity here to supplement levels with consumption to 
add something to the trade which would have occurred wholly com- 
mercially. e have attempted within the terms of the law to assure 
that these concessional types of programs on noncommercial trade 
do not damage or do only minimum damage to the basic possibilities 
of expanding trade on commercial terms. 

We have felt that there are some dangers in certain parts of the 
world of countries becoming too dependent upon such a large fraction 
of their food supplies coming to them without commercial payment, 
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and so become somewhat undependable forces in the sense that it is 
not known that they could rely continuously when supplied in this 


way. 

On the whole, however, that has been up to this point a worry 
having to do with a somewhat later time, and we are convinced on 
balance that the Public Law 480 program has a net of pluses and 
advantages in the foreign relations side, without forgetting for a 
moment the need to continue to administer it very carefully, so that 
it does not harm the dollar export trade of the United States or the 
commercial trade on which some of our allies are very dependent. 

Those policies that I referred to so briefly and inadequately apply 
equally to all of these commodities, and also, apply to rice. 

There are some special circumstances in rice which gives them a 
particular context, in particular the bulk of the world import market 
for rice is in Asia. That is where rice has been imported and where 
it will be imported in any substantial volume or greatly increased 
volume in the near future. 

So all of those problems that particularly relate to Asian affairs 
have a greater application in the international trade of rice than they 
would have with some other commodities which are primarily im- 
ported in other parts of the world. 

As you gentlemen know, the bulk of the world production of rice 
is consumed in countries where it is produced, and only a small part 
of the world production actually enters into international trade. 
This part tends to be rather erratic. It is the marginal part, so to 
speak, and we have seen rather rapid and extreme change from condi- 
tions of surplus in international trade or shortage with rather marked 
fluctuations in prices. 

One of the characteristics of this rice trade, with which the Depart- 
ment is quite conscious is the special position of Burma and Thailand. 
as the principal exporters of the undeveloped but friendly countries 
which have only a few other products on which to earn foreign ex- 
change they require. 

It has been our earnest hope in the Department that special export 
programs of the United States would not be detrimental to the reason- 
able commercial exporting interests of these countries which are com- 

aratively small, but quite strategically located and with which the 
nited States as a matter of general foreign policy is quite anxious 
to cooperate. 

We work very closely, as was indicated by Mr. Miller, with the De- 
partment of Agriculture, and on occasion with other departments that 
have an interest in these matters. 

Probably, I should not take more of your short time with the 
general statement. 

We appreciate the chance to be with you. And if you have any 
more specific questions on which we could be helpful, we would like to 
try to answer them. 

Mr. THompson. Do you know any cases where there has been an 
effort on the part of the Department to sell wheat rather than rice? 
Where a nation wanted rice and we said, “Let us give them wheat ?” 

Mr. Nicuots. I do not recall a particular incident, but I would like 
to comment in this way: The development of some of our 480 pro- 
grams is an evolutionary affair. It does not occur exactly along the 
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line of another country asking for something and this being exactly 
granted or wholly turned down. 

It has been known now for 31% years that we have a growing Public 
Law 480 program, growing in the aggregate. 

What frequently has happened is a preliminary discussion in which 
a lot of things are mentioned. These discussions gradually narrow 
down so that ultimately both rice and wheat have moved in substan- 
tial volume. There may have been cases somewhat of that sort. 

I just do not happen to remember one. I would ask Mr. Robinson if 
he has any such specific recollection. 

Mr. Rozrnson. Mr. Chairman, I am not sure I entirely understand 
your question. Were you asking whether there have been cases where 
the United States Government as a whole has suggested that they 
would prefer to include wheat rather than rice in the agreements, or 
are you asking whether there have been cases where the State Depart- 
ment has suggested that the United States should offer wheat rather 
than rice ? 

If it is the latter queston, I think I can categorically say, “No”; 
there haven’t been. 

Mr. Tuompson. Let us ask the other question. 

Mr. Rosrnson. In the former question, I know of no cases where rice 
was, shall we say, available for scheduling. I think that Agriculture 
has covered the scheduling problem very thoroughly. 

The primary responsibility for the decision of what commodity 
shall be available and in what quantities, as you know, rests with the 
Secretary of Agriculture. 

Mr. Tuompson. Do requests for commodities on the part of such 
countries as Indonesia come first to the State Department ? 

Mr. Nicuots. Sometimes. Not always. The channels of commu- 
nication have become quite multiple here. Many of the embassies in 
Washington have an agricultural component, and that component 
develops close working relationships in particular with the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, so that sometimes the first request or suggestion 
or inkling of one kind or another may come to the Department of State 
and other times to the Department of Agriculture. 

In case there is any highly political context, let us say, in negotia- 
tions with Poland with which the committee is aware, those would 
originate with the Department of State. In many others the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture will be the first point of contact. 

Mr. THomrson. Are there any questions ? 

Mr. Garurnes. Do either of you gentlemen, Mr. Nichols or Mr. 
Robinson, have any information with respect to mills that have been 
built with ICA funds in India, in recent months? 

Mr. Nicunots. I am sorry, I am not equipped, but I am sure that 
information is readily obtainable. The ICA is now operating as 
what might be called a semiautonomous group and they have a staff 
with which we are in touch, but I don’t know of any such financing. 

Mr. Garnines. There have been some flour mills built over there 
with ICA funds; isn’t that true? And it has been the purpose of our 
Government to offer employment to these people in India in those 
mills, and that has been a consideration with respect to these negotia- 
tions with India; has it not? 
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Mr. Nicnots. To the best of my knowledge, the discussions with 
India having to do with another Public Law 480 agreement have not 
been directly affected by the new mills or the financing of new mills. 
Perhaps, I didn’t exactly understand the connection you are making. 

Mr. Garutnes. The understanding that I received is that the repre- 
sentatives of India in Washington have been trying to obtain added 
tonnage of rice in Public Law 480 agreements, but that on the part of 
the Department of State, you folks have insisted, according to the 
information that I received, that they should not take rice at all, 
suggesting that what they needed to do was to run those new mills 
that have been produced over there with ICA funds, and to take 
an increased amount of wheat. Of course, we want to move wheat, 
too. If we have wheat in surplus supply we want to move it. We 
want to see where that balance is. Whether or not you have insisted 
that a larger quantity of wheat would be thrust upon these people 
who have demanded rice, and have customarily eaten rice. 

Mr. Nicnots. I think I begin to understand the theory, at least. I 
had not heard either as a fact or as an allegation up to now that wheat 
in place of rice was being made available for the particular purpose 
of supplying wheat flour mills which the United States had financed. 
To the best of my knowledge, sir, there is no basis for that thought. 

Mr. Gatuinos. Is there a basis for the thought that the Department 
of State of our Government is insistent on the people of India eating 
more wheat when they don’t want wheat and want rice ? 

Mr. Nicnots. No, [ am not aware of it. It is a large Department. 
As I mentioned before, there are contracts with people in the trade 
throughout the Government, throughout the Department. I have 
been fairly close to this, and I do not know that it has any such ele- 
ment in it whatsoever. There have been discussions off and on since 
last summer with representatives of the Government of India looking 
toward another Public Law 480 agreement. And I have no doubt 
that some time in 1958, probably after the Public Law 480 bill is 
provided with more authority and extended life that there will be 
another negotiation. 

Mr. Gatutnos. Mr. Nehru is here now, is that right, and has been ? 

Mr. Nicuots. He was recently. 1am not sure that he is here at the 
moment. 

Mr. Garurnes. And he requested quite a large quantity of rice to be 
made available under Public Law 480; is that right ? 

Mr. Nicuots. I believe it was referred to recently. It was referred 
to last summer. Let me state my understanding of this. 

The commodities and the amounts mentioned do not always mean 
and could not be taken to mean what some might infer. 

Some of these quantities have had to do with long-term assurances. 
They should not be thought of as an Indian statement of near-term 
consumption requirements. 

The general position of the Government of India is related to a 5- 
year program and it is apparent that this program is straining them, 
so that some of the quantities mentioned apart from what commodity, 
to be used as the vehicle, really, they were looking toward assurance 
over a period of several years, perhaps as far as 1960 or 1961, that their 
whole food grain requirement would not be an unmanageable burden 
on their limited foreign exchange resources. So that there have been, 
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as you know, and no doubt heard at various places, quantities of wheat 
and rice mentioned at one time or another that were extremely huge, 
but they should not be thought of as bein consumption require- 
ments for this year or any particular eamneliions period. 

Mr. Garuines. Just what mention was made as to the rice as to 
quantity ? 

Mr. Nicuots. I think there was mention at one time of a million 
tons of rice and 2 or 3 million tons of wheat. Very large quantities 
have been mentioned. But in terms of any prospect of practical ne- 
gotiations or distribution in limited periods, they aven’t been reduced 
to practicalities yet. It remains to be seen when they might be. The 
whole question of negotiated Public Law 480 agreements for periods 
of years ahead is a difficult one. 

f they are scheduled in large amounts which would have to fit into 
unknown future marketing situations, the possibilities of congestion 
and conflict are somewhat greater than if we can operate essentially 
year to year, and know that the Public Law 480 commodities are what 
they are supposed to be, and that is generally supplementary to the 
imports that are financed by other ways. 

r. Gatuines. Yes. That provision is written into the act itself. 

Mr. Tuompson. I am afraid that we will have to stop at this time. 
We will probably get a rollcall or a quorum call in a few minutes. 

The measure before us would freeze acreage and price supports at 
present levels, and it certainly behooves all of us to be there. 

Thank you very much for your presence and your testimony, gentle- 
men. I think we will have to have some further discussions. 

Mr. Nicuots. Thank you. 

Mr. Tuomrson. And I think we may sum this up this morning by 
saying, we — have developed that there is a market for rice 
that is not being filled, that if that market were filled, there would be 


no acreage reduction for next year’s crop of rice, and the price support 
would be 86 instead of 75 percent. 

Wecertainly developed that. 

Thank you very much for your testimony. 

The committee stands adjourned, subject to the call of the Chair. 

(Whereupon, at 12 o’clock noon, the hearing in the above-entitled 
matter was adjourned.) 
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TUESDAY, APRIL 29, 1958 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Commopiry SUBCOMMITTEE ON RICE OF THE 
CoMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 10 a. m., in room 1308 
New House Office Building, Hon. Clark W. Thompson (chairman o 
the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Mostadinations Theil: Gathings, Jones, and Krueger. 

Mr. THomrson. The committee will be in order. 

Gentlemen, for the benefit of all here present, I would like to give 
you just a little bit of the background of this particular meeting. 

The rice industry is a very troubled and worried industry from pro- 
ducer on through miller, including everybody, I guess, except the con- 
sumer; and some places in the world, the consumers are a little 
troubled. 

We don’t know, in the industry, what the future holds. 

We don’t know what the export program is going to be for next 
year. We are not sure that we know what the acreage program is go- 
ing tobe. Wedon’t know what the price support will be. 

ith those various problems in mind, and without any specific 
questions to ask at this particular time, anyway, we have asked Mr. 
Marvin McLain, who is certainly—if he isn’t the policymaker, he is 
on the policymaking level so far as this industry is concerned, if he 
would come up here and tell us exactly what we have to look forward 
to and what the program is to be. 

I am going to suggest that after he has testified in any manner that 
he desires, that we go ahead with what questions occur to us and then 
let others from the industry who may be present, whether they made 
themselves known to me or not, join into the discussion either as wit- 
nesses or, perhaps, since it is a small group and a small place, we can 
make it more eine as a round-table discussion. 

Mr. McLain, with that introduction and story of what we are try- 
ing to accomplish, we will appreciate hearing from you. 


STATEMENT OF MARVIN L. McLAIN, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF 
AGRICULTURE, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Mr. McLatn. Mr. Chairman, I have prepared here a very brief 
statement. We can get some of the facts as we see them in the De- 
partment out here, if I just run through them hurriedly. 

We will try to answer any questions you may have about the state- 
ment. 
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Let me say this to begin with, that I have many very fine friends 
in the rice industry and have been very close to some of them, and I 
think they are a pretty practical group of people. I think that they 
are interested in any long-term approach to the rice problem that 
should be helpful to you people that are charged, of course, with the 
responsibility of writing the laws that the Department must operate 
under. 

So, with that, I will go ahead and read this brief statement. We 
have tried to get into it some of the facts that ought to be of interest 
to this committee. 

I am happy to be here today to discuss with you the rice situation 
with special reference to the administration’s recommendations for 
rice. 

As one of the basic crops involving mandatory price support and 
acreage allotments determined by formula, we feel it most appropriate 
for this committee to consider the problems of rice and possible solu- 
tions. While we have taken many actions to assist rice producers, we 
recognize that all of the problems have not been solved. 


ACTIONS TAKEN TO ASSIST RICE PRODUCERS 


We recommended and the Congress enacted, in 1954, the Agricul- 
tural Trade and Development Act, commonly known as Public Law 
480, to dispose of surpluses. 

Under title I of this law, we have programed the export movement 
of about 2514 million bags of milled rice. This is the equivalent of 
about 37 million hundredweight of rough rice. 

Incidentally, unless action to extend Public Law 480 is taken soon, 
rice producers will lose some of the benefits which, otherwise, would 
be derivedf from title I of Public Law 480. 

I am happy, may I say, to note that the House is going to move on 
hearings on Public Law 480. We have been successful in getting it 
through the Senate side, and I think it is to the interest of rice growers 
as well as wheat growers and many other growers that action be taken 
as soon as possible on it. 

Under title II of Public Law 480 we have programed for donation 
- various governments 4.8 million hundredweight of rice—rough 

asis. 
eo recommended and the Congress enacted, in 1956, the Soil Bank 
ct. 

Under this law, rice producers have made and are making substan- 
tial reductions in acreage and have received or will receive total pay- 
ments of about $28 million for the years 1956 through 1958. 

We are providing supplies of rice for distribution to the schools 
under the school lunch program and to institutions. In the last fiscal 
year, we distributed 33 million pounds under this program. 

We are making rice available for donation to the needy through 
various State outlets. In the last fiscal year, we distributed about 48 
million pounds under this program. 

We are sharing our abundance of rice with the needy abroad 
through various religious and charitable groups. In the last fiscal 
year, we distributed 201 million pounds under this program. 

Tnder our barter authority, we have exported approximately one 
million hundredweight, rough basis. 


| 
| 
| 
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Under our special storage programs, we have been able to increase 
available storage tremendously. 

Fine storage facilities for drying and handling the rice crop have 
been developed. They will be a permanent asset to the rice industry. 

In the past 2 years new storage facilities for several million hundred- 
weight of rough and milled rice have been provided. I am happy to 
say ‘that a substantial part of this total new storage has been pro- 
vided by co-ops. 

Of course, a tax writeoff was the main help in this area. 

Major efforts in our rice research program involve: 

(1) A search for sources of breeding stocks resistant to prevalent 
diseases and insects, improved quality, increased yield, and improved 
straw ; 

(2) Finding and developing new and expanded uses for rice, in- 
cluding means of achieving better keeping qualities of milled or par- 
tially milled rice. 

We are also cooperating with Cuba, Venezuela, and Colombia in 
an emergency program to develop resistant varieties for control of 
the destructive Hoja Blanca disease. 


SUPPLY AND UTILIZATION OF RICE 


By the start of the 1958-59 rice marketing year on August 1, 1958, 
we expect rice stocks to be down to about 17.3 ‘million hundredw eight— 
the lowest beginning-of-the-season stocks since the 1955-56 season. 

At this level, stocks would be about 50 percent below the peak 
reached at the start of the 1955-56 season. 

The total rice supply in 1958-59 is expected to be 62.6 million hun- 
dredweight. At this level, the supply would be slightly less than the 
level of the 1957-58 season. 

Rice utilization in 1958-59 is expected to be about 43.5 million 
hundredweight, the same as in 1957-58. The exact level will depend 
upon our export volume. Currently, we anticipate 1958-59 exports 
of about 16 million hundredweight. 

Subtracting the prospective utilization of 43.5 million hundred- 
weight from the prospective supply of about 62.6 million hundred- 
weight leaves the prospective carryover of 19.1 million hundredweight. 


1958 CROP PROGRAMS 


We again have an acreage allotment and marketing quota program, 
price support, and an acreage reserve program for the 1958 crops. 

The national acreage allotment has been established at 1,653,000 
acres, the minimum permitted by the Agricultural Act of 1956. In 
the absence of this minimum, the allotment would have been only 
1.1 million acres. 

Price support will be at not less than $4.33 per hundredweight. 

The current parity figure, I think, would make this $4.45, wouldn’t 
it ? 

Mr. Martin. About. 

Mr. McLarn. This support level is subject to review at the start 
of the 1958 crop season when we will recalculate the supply percentage 
to determine whether the combination of this more up-to-date supply 
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percentage and the parity price for July will require an upward 
adjustment. 

The acreage reserve program signup for the 1958 rice crop will 
be . little over 170,000 acres, This compares with 242,000 acres in 
1957. 

The reasons for this difference in signup is accounted for largely 
by the $3,000 maximum payment per farm required by law for the 
1958 soil bank program and the wet weather in Texas in 1957. 

It is contemplated now that there will be no acreage reserve pro- 
gram for 1959 crop rice. 


1959 ACREAGE ALLOTMENT 


While it is still too early to make a definite statement, it would 
now appear that on the basis of present law, the 1959 acreage allotment 
for rice would be approximately 1 million acres, about 40 percent 
below the 1958 acreage allotment. 

Since the domestic consumption of rice for the 1958-59 marketing 
year is expected to be about 27.5 million hundredweight, which is ap- 
proximately the same quantity used during each of the 2 previous 
years, the size of the 1959 national rice acreage allotment under 
existing legislation will be dependent to a large extent upon the 
quantity of rice exported during the 1959-60 marketing year. 

Now a word about the administration recommendations: 

On January 16, 1958, the President submitted a series of recom- 
mendations to the Congress with respect to agriculture. Included in 
these recommendations were the following: 

1, Authority to increase acreage allotments for * * * rice * * * should be 
provided. 

The President pointed out that it is likely that under the present 
legal formulas allotments for certain crops are likely to be reduced 
further. 

He requested authority to allow the Secretary, in accordance with 
criteria to be submitted by the Secretary of Agriculture, to increase 
allotments up to 50 percent above the levels determined by existing 
formula. 

However, he pointed out that any acreage increases— 

* * * must be related to price adjustments which will permit the growth of 
markets necessary to absorb the increased production. 

This authorization for higher acreage allotments will permit greater 
efficiency and reduced costs of production. 

The criteria for increased acreage allotments submitted by the 
Secretary follow: 

If the Secretary determines after investigation that such increase 
is necessary in the interests of the welfare of the agricultural 
economy— 

1, To avoid hardships to producers of the commodity; 

2. To meet potential market demands for the commodity; 

3. To avoid undue restrictions on marketing; 

4.'To prevent disruption in the orderly marketing of the 
commodity ; 

5. To insure adequate farm income; 
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6. To make allowance for statistics of the Federal Government 
more recent than those used in the original determination of the 
marketing quota or acreage allotment; or 

7. Because of any combination of these factors. 

Section 312 (b) of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as 
amended, provides that the Secretary may increase the national 
marketing quota for tobacco above the formula determination by not 
more than 20 percent, if he determines that such increase 1s 
necessary— 

* * * in order to meet market demands or to avoid undue restrictions of 
marketings in adjusting the total supply to reserve supply level. 

This authority has been used for a number of years. 

May I say this thing further, Mr. Chairman? _ 

I have, as I say, many good friends in the rice industry, many of 
the leaders. When they are in Washington, and they call on you, 
they call on me, also. 

I am convinced that they are ready and willing to take some steps 
in the direction of what we are suggesting here if this good sub- 
committee can see their way clear to do it. 


2. The escalator clauses in the basic law should be abolished. 


The President pointed out that under present law, price supports 
must be raised as the surpluses are reduced in accordance with the 
schedule of the Agricultural Act of 1949. 

This means that incentives are provided to build new surpluses. 
Thus, farmers will continually face the problems created by price 
depressing surpluses. Elimination of these escalator clauses is neces- 
sary if these programs are to achieve their purpose. 

3. The overall range within which price supports may be provided should be 
substantially widened. 

Under the President’s recommendation, price supports for rice 
would be determined administratively on the basis of following eight 
guidelines now provided by law for practically all commodities ex- 
cept the basics. 

1. The supply of the commodity in relation to the demand therefor; 

2. The price levels at which other commodities are being supported 


and, in the case of feed grains, the feed values of such grains in re- 
lation to corn; 


3. The availability of funds; 
4. The perishability of the commodity ; 
_5. The importance of the commodity to agriculture and the na- 
tional economy ; 


6. The ability to dispose of stocks acquired through price support 
operation ; 

7. The need for offsetting temporary losses of export markets, and 

8. The ability and willingness of producers to keep supplies in line 
with demand. 

Thus, price-support policy would provide a means to expand mar- 
kets, increase acreage allotments, and reduce the threats of price de- 
pressing surpluses. 

In the President’s recent veto message, he stated that if given the 
authority requested in his agricultural message of January 16, 1958, 


that the acreage allotments for 1959 would be equal to or higher than 
the levels prevailing for 1958. 
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In view of the allotment situation under present law, this is of great 
significance to rice producers, 

These changes will not solve all of the rice producers’ problems over- 
night. However, they will be concrete steps forward in our long-range 
efforts to bring about a better balance between supply and demand. 

Along with these changes, we have requested the Congress to fur- 
ther extend Public Law 480—to help maintain a good rate of rice 
exports. 

3efore concluding my remarks. may I urge your subcommittee to 
act with all speed possible on the President’s recommendations. 

We cannot afford to lose another year in our battle to bring about a 
better adjustment between supplies and need. 

We need adequate tools to solve the rice problem. I firmly believe 
that we have the tools in the President’s message. 

We now shall be glad to answer any questions which your subcom- 
mittee may have on the Department’s recommendations. 

I think that concludes what we would like to savy formally nere. 

I will ask Mr. Sorkin, Mr. Dean, and Mr. Miller, and Mr. Satter- 
field, whom you all know, plus our legal counsel, Mr. Schoonover, to 
help answer any question that you might have. 

If you have any questions on the way we have handled our exports, 
we will be glad to give vou that. 

I would like to just again urge with all the spirit I have in me that 
we move on Public Law 480, because, if this legislation is delayed up 
until the close of Congress, it could seriously hurt the rice industry. 

Mr. Tuompson. I certainly agree with you, Mr. McLain. 

Let me just ask one little practical question. 

You know, of course, that we are in a situation in the Congress 
where we can kill almost any legislation, but we are having a terrible 
time getting almost any legislation passed in behalf of agriculture. It 
is a peculiar situation, but we might as well face it. That is the fact. 

It is easy enough to kill a bill which we think is meritorious, and 
have difficulty to pass one. 

If we pass one we think is meritorious, sometimes it is unfortunate 
enough to catch a veto when it gets downtown, but that is neither here 
nor there. We are trying now to deal objectively with the problem at 
hand. 

What will happen to the rice industry if we don’t succeed in passing 
the legislation that you suggest ? 

Mr. McLarn. I think it will be tragic if the acreage allotment 
dropped back to where it would under present legislation. Everyone 
in the rice industry that I respect thinks it would be disastrous. I 
don’t think the industry could stand it. I think it would be unwise. 

Mr. Tuomrson. You would have a cut in acreage of about how 
much ? 

Mr. McLarty. It would be as we have indicated here in the state- 
ment. Our best estimate now would be around a million acres. 

Mr. Trompson. Percentagewise, it is about how much? 

Mr. McLarn. About 40 percent. 

Mr. Tuompson. Between 35 and 40 percent. I agree with you they 
cannot stand it at all. 

Now, in getting together the figures on which you base that par- 
ticular acreage estimate, you take into consideration respective foreign 
sales ? 
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Mr. McLatrn. That’s right; exports, of course. 

Mr. Tuomrson. Exports. Do you happen to know what the Cuban 
situation may be? Do you know about what the outlook is in view 
of their revolution and so forth? 

Mr. McLarty. Well, we, of course, get into that on sugar as well as 
rice. 

Mr. Satterfield here may be able to answer what their intentions are 
better than I. I think from the standpoint of the turmoil that has 
been stirred up down there, my latest information is that we have 
seen the worst of it. 

If that is so, it aH improve the chances of raising a crop, not only 
of rice but of suga 

Mr. Satterfield, do you have any comment on the intended plant- 
ings? 

Mr. Sarrerrtetp. Not for 1959. 1958 is down a little bit from 1957. 
We are going to export about 4 million hundredweight of milled rice 
to Cuba this year as compared with 314 million. 

Mr. Trompson. Exported to Cuba ? 

Mr. Sarrerrtevp. Yes, sir. It means if their acreage goes down 
further next year, there is a possibility we may further increase our 
exports. 

Mr. TrHompson. In other words, the turmoil in Cuba leads to addi- 
tional sales on our part rather than of curtailment. 

Mr. Satrrerrtetp. That plus the fact that their income from sugar 
has been pretty good and they can afford to eat pretty good, I suppose. 
Their per capita consumption runs somewhere about 120 pounds, 
somewhere in that neighborhood. 

Mr. Tuomrson. So we can anticipate, then, that the disappearance 
in the direction of Cuba will probably not fall materially ? 

Mr. McLain. There wouldn’t be much change, in my opinion. 

Mr. Tuomrson. An educated guess is all we are asking, Mr. McLain. 
Nobody knows. When you have a revolution, you don’t know what 
is going to happen. 

Mr. Sorkin. In the case of Indonesia, where there is revolution 
currently, their exports of copra are down to practically zero. When 
there is a revolution it is a dangerous thing to forecast what the exact 
implications are. 

Mr. THompson. Now, on page 3 of your statement, you set up an 
anticipated export of 16 million hundredweight. Do you know the 
history of that figure, where it came from and why it was so set? 

Mr. McLarn. Of course, as one of the members of the Board of Di- 
rectors of the Commodity Credit Corporation, I am generally familiar 
with these decisions. 

This, of course, again is projecting ahead. It is projected on the as- 
sumption, No. 1, that Public Law 480 is going to be extended. If that 
were not done, this figure could be down considerably, in my judgment. 

Mr. THompson. If it were extended ? 

Mr. McLarn. Of course, if extended, we project it on the basis of 
what we would use for rice if the billion and a half dollars were 
granted. 

Mr. THompson. The hearing that we held a few weeks ago developed 
some rather interesting data. Among other things, that figure, when 
it was originally submitted to you, was up around 19 million, was it 
not? 
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Mr. McLatn. We have all kinds of tables submitted to the Board, 
Mr. Chairman, on all of these commodities. 

This is one of the difficulties that you have, even in determining 
acreage allotments or price support. 

Of course, it all depends on the set of facts that you want to use. It 
depends almost completely on how much added funds you get in Public 
Law 480 and the proportion used for rice or how much rice you give 
away. 

We probably had several different sets of figures. We do generally 
with most of these commodities. 

The fact is that many times we have them set up a table with differ- 
out set of figures in order to give us a picture of what the results would 

e. 

I would say, however, that the decision that was made was based on 
what we thought was fair and reasonable to rice, as compared to other 
commodities. I think the figures will back us up on that. 

Mr. Tompson. The 19 million hundredweight figure would have 
left rice in substantially the same position that it is now ? 

Mr. McLarn. It wouldn’t change it materially. 

Mr. THompson. And the figures that were then arbitrarily set would 
put the rice industry to a considerable extent, out of business ? 

Mr. McLarn. I think you would put it the other way, if you put it 
at 19 million, it would change the level of price support a little. 

Mr. Tuomeson. It would increase it a little. 

Mr. McLarn. Yes. 

Mr. Tuompson. But instead of using a set of figures that would 
leave the rice er substantially in status quo, at least for plan- 
ning purposes, we arbitrarily take a set of figures that Woalt put 
them out of business? 

Mr. McLarn. I think we have ample proof that if you look at the 
Public Law 480 funds used for rice, you would agree that we have 
treated rice fairly. 

Mr. Trompson. Possibly so; we haven’t run into them yet. 

The State Department tells us that they would like to have more rice 
for sale in India, Pakistan, I think, and Indonesia, and they say that 
they have put in the request for additional rice. 

If that rice were developed, the surpluses, by the end—what is it, 
the end of July when we start the thing, the Ist of August, those 
surpluses would be practically gone. 

Mr. McLarty. I think rice is the one commodity that if we would 
program, and out of proportion amount of funds available and under 
480 we could probably find an outlet for all of it. 

Mr. Tuomeson. Why not do it rather than put the rice industry out 
of business or put so much of the rice industry out of business? 

Mr. McLatrn. Your area of the country, and all you good gentlemen 
here, have crop interests other than rice. We have to look at all 
commodities, as required by law. 

We don’t think the law intends that a disproportionate share of the 
funds should be used for any one commodity. 

We have many of these commodities that are in the surplus situa- 
tion. The cotton allotment coming up is going to be much below the 
present minimum. Wheat would be down, if it didn’t have a minimum 
oe on the statute books, to around 20 million acres instead 
of 55 
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Mr. Tuompson. It hasa minimum. 

Mr. McLain. That is right. 

Mr. Tuompson. What is protected. 

Looking at Public Law 480 under which we operate, in which we 
are primarily interested at the moment, trying to see just exactly what 
the policy is that we are trying to carry out—taking out of context 
from section 2, it says— 

To make maximum efficient use of surplus agricultural commodities in further- 
ance of the foreign policy of the United States, and to stimulate and facilitate 
the expansion of foreign trade and agricultural commodities produced in the 
United States— 

And so on. 

It would seem that there is ample authority under the law to move 
this surplus that may prove so troublesome in rice. 

Mr. McLarn. Well, again, as custodian of the funds, and consider- 
ing all of the inventories, I think the record will show, that rice has 
fared probably better than any other single commodity. 

Mr. THompson. That may be true. 

Mr. McLarn. I don’t think it was the intent of Congress to treat 
rice differently than any other crop. That is what I am saying. 

Mr. TuHompson. But it wasn’t the intent of Congress to use it or to 
refrain from using it in such a manner that it would have this market 
effect on any one industry. This seems to be the only one. 

Mr. McLain. No; cotton. 

Mr. THompson. Is in the same? 

Mr. McLain. Cotton is in the same boat. 

Mr. THomprson. Are we going to face a great curtailment in the pro- 
duction of cotton ? 

Mr. McLarn. Our best estimate now is a little over 14 million acres. 

Mr. Tuompson. That is not because of any overhanging surplus? 

Mr. McLarn. That is because of the 814 million bales carryover. 
It is down from what it was but this is a factor, that has much to 
do with the price support level and the acreage allotments. 

Mr. Tuompson. Apparently, then, our only hope is that some new 
legislation 

Mr. McLarn. We had all assumed that that was so. 

Certainly we have approached it on that basis, Mr. Chairman, I 
know all the people in the rice industry that I have talked to think it 
inconceivable that we wouldn’t have some new legislation. 

Mr. Txuompson. I hope that we will be able to give it to you. 

On the other hand, in the event that we don’t get the new legisla- 
tion, somebody in your shop can accept the figures that were originally 
sent to you, estimated exports, 19 million—if we could get you to use 
those figures instead of 16 million 

Mr. McLarn. Mr. Chairman, I happened to be Director of the Grain 
Division for 214 years. I think that I, as much as anybody in this 
room, have sat in on meetings that determined acreages and price sup- 
ports because all of the grains have been problem areas. 

I can ask 5 or 6 technicians to go up by themselves and come up with 
a set of figures. I think you would get each of them to come up with 
a different set. This has always been true. 

This constantly happens anytime any of these matters comes up 
with respect to any of these dockets in the time that I have been on 
the Board. Iam sure it was true ahead of that time. 
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Mr. Tuomrson. Do you have any questions, Mr. Gathings ? 

Mr. Gatrutnes. I would like to ask a question or two, Mr. Chairman. 
I think you made a good statement, giving us a full picture of the rice 
situation as it exists at this time. 

Mr. McLain. We try to be honest, Mr. Gathings. 

Mr. Garuines. Mr. Secretary, I wondered if you could give us a 
little information with regard to the amount of Public Law 480 funds 
that have been allocated for rice? 

Mr. McLain. Mr. Dean here, and Mr. Sorkin 

Mr. Sorkin. $267 million total since the beginning of the program. 

Mr. Garuines. Now, that has been for some time. 

Now, I believe these figures that you put in the record had to do 
with the total program. 

Mr. McLarn. Yes. 

Mr. Gatuines. Overall. Mr. Chairman, I ask that that will be made 
a part of the record. 

Mr. THompson. At this point ? 

Mr. Garurnes. At this point. 

Mr. Tuompson. Without objection, so ordered. 

(The documents referred to are as follows :) 





Title I, Public Law 480—Value of commodities programed at CCC cost 





Commodity : Millions 
ae a a. sessed nundeimsecnentbosidtecodaimmbembinss $1, 669. 3 

NN Et ina esse schastaneh teressitlaanecinllaplaielh dicts ec aicniidet ici iach nw concn dines eben tren ts 660. 8 
I aan sia ta eee esomnilne ene Rei shana igs eons on Wi ion maben enheo nite $22. 8 
I cenisslstesititliis ermnnienbinanitl adn Ad Ieiciiettaisch nila Enda « cabd Bs teh dfchcsiaieatinintiicee bbc 308. 4 
I a a a i a i i se eS 267.2 
a has el a a ert nse cereals cesahareye spavmamnndindh ani art tenigeetepaean Soe 133. 0 
ON aa cat danielle ts dirs ection ines eves cgi cases epi rps wd 71.8 

ese Rade an en eiet ater epieton wah les mgt tinsbearnienrstin waite 105. 2 
RE aS ee a See eee Pe ee Ses Ga ae See ae ae oe oe 3, BAS. 5 

nr nt ceil anciemaidgnnbeeebeints adem adiaaeas 286. 6 
mn Cian bo a th Boe Sik ocak Eas 3, 825.1 


Relation to title I, Public Law 480, programing to 1957 United States production 


Title I agree- 
Quantities in title I agree- | ments as per- 
Commodity 1957 production ments July 1, 1954, through centage of 
Mar, 31, 1958 1957 pro- 
duction 














Cottonseed and soybean oil !_| 7,760 million pounds.........| 1,965 million pounds | 25.3 
Dairy products ?.._......... 126 billion pounds a | 1,296 billion pounds- 1.0 
Lard .----------| 2,573 million pounds Sab 271 million pounds. - 8.6 
Tallow and grease........--.- 3,294 million pounds - 174 million pounds. - 5.3 
Wheat Ebi 947 million bushels £81 million bushels | 61.4 
Feedgrains aust 129 million tons... ...---.| 3.4 million tons _ ..-- | 26 
PR I an 5-10 <needentee | 29.8 million bags--- --| 25.6 million bags | 85.6 
Cotton _.... Rd _____| 11,010 thousand bales____- 3,159 thousand bales | 28.7 
Tobacco-. Cian taal ---| 1,680 million pounds ... -- 191 million pounds. .----- 11,4 
Other 3___.. ae a : Se (4) 


1 Production—cottonseed and soybean erop on oi) basis. 

2 Produection—fluid milk, title I quantities—fluid milk equivalent, fat solids basis. 
3 Includes meats, poultry, dry beans, seeds, fruits and vegetables. 

4 Less than 1 percent. 


Mr. Gatutnes. Now, does that table show where the purchases under 
480 have been made and what countries? 
Mr. McLarn. This particular table does not. 
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Mr. Garuines. Mr. Chairman, has that previously gone into the 
record in some of the other hearings ? 

Mr. Tuompson. Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Tuompson. At this point, we will insert in the record table I. 

Mr. Dean. Table I shows the commodity objective for rice as of 
March 31, 1958, under title I, Public Law 480, in regard to signed 
agreements and agreements approved for negotiation. 

The next table, table I1, shows agreements signed as of March 31, 
1958. 

Table III gives the programs approved for negotiation but not yet 
approved. 

You will notice the total quantity of rice from CCC stocks to be 
programed under title I, is 230,000 metric tons or 4.6 million hundred- 
weight. 

Mr. Gatrnines. How much is that in hundredweight, Mr. Dean 

Mr. McLain. That makes it bigger. 

Mr. Dean. The tables discussed will be submitted for the record. 

Mr. Gatrines. That is what we would like. 

(The tables referred to are as follows:) 


TasB_e I.—Title I, Public Law 480, commodity objective, rice, as of Mar. 31, 1958 


Million 
Approximate quantity : hundredweight 
eeObe ie! MI: 5 , c 05 boiteetteamsimentanteneuisiceane 2.2 
BPBICIOR BY BC icin diene wthinsechisbiatienateennpemee 1.9 
TORRE : TOUTING anh ch ie cence eecdesenemonniloke bedeceonianey 4.1 
CP Ea cereinismicnteiensims cimaing eked hd baatald Aidaithddiddagait eetenneimeaaieaan 4.6 


TaBLe II.—Agreements signed title I, Public Law 480, rice, as of Mar. 31, 1958 
Million 





hundredweight 
Ce = | TCT iii ies een ccc ae an ena ie Adiga 2.2 
‘oem @Uentty So aaa oe ae cee Ae 2.2 
TABLE III.—Programs approved by ISC for negotiations, rice, title I, Public 
Law 480 
Million 
Country: hundredweight 
I an a a ee 0.6 
I ac SUE tate cr red cette AG Bs Ua ccsisccdbiansb sinc cesta eee siaaicnphiaicomacdagaaiail 7 
a a nce cced 6 
COON RUIN ss dich tach cas tekstas ge olsun ined did dasecscinanesecgenaccicdene Reon 1.9 


Mr. Dean. Let’s go back to 1956-57, the marketing year beginning 
August 1, and ending July 30, to discuss the movement of rice from 
CCC inventory. 

How did your rice move ? 

Mr. Gatuines. That is what they want. 

Mr. Dean. Let’s take exports, dollar sales, for good United States 
dollars—this is all in hundredweight, and this is on a milled basis. 

Tt was 1,001,000 hundredweight. 

For barter, as indicated by Mr. McLain’s statement, one million 
hundredweight. 

Public Law 480, 15,552,000 hundredweight. 
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Mr. Garutnes. That goes to show the importance of the Public Law 
480 program that was pointed up here by Secretary McLain this 


morning. 
an EAN. Because funds were available under title I, Public Law 
0. 


Title 2, Public Law 480, 558,000 hundredweight, which is another 

type of Government assistance program. 
ection 402, ICA, none, and donations, 416; 2,915,000 hundred- 
weight is foreign donations. 

T * total from CCC inventory in export is 20,762,000 hundred- 
weight. 

r.GatTuines. For that year. 

Mr. Dean. For the year, 1956-57. 

Keep in mind that all of these exports were under some type of Gov- 
ernment program except 2 million hundredweight. 

Mr. Gatuines. Twenty million plus? 

Mr. Dean. Let’s go to the domestic movement, because that is an- 
other part of the total movement from CCC inventory. 

Our dollar sales, domestic, at the legal minimum, that is 105 percent 
of the current price support plus reasonable carrying charges, or mar- 
ket price whichever is Slekae was 803,000 hundredweight. 

Section 32 donations, 508,000 hundredweight. 

Section 416, domestic donations, 324,000 hundredweight. 

Total domestic, 1,635,000 hundredweight. 

Total export and domestic movement from CCC stocks for 1956-57 
was 22,397,000 hundredweight, of milled rice. 

Mr. Garuines. I did not get the amount. 

Mr. Dean. 22,397,000 hundredweight. 

Mr. Gatruines. All right. 

Mr. Dean. I will be happy to leave a copy of this table with you. 

Mr. Tuompson. I think it would be very valuable if you would. 

(The table referred to is as follows :) 


TABLE I.—Dispositions of COC-owned rice in fiscal years 1957 and 1958, 
by programs, March 19, 1958 


[Thousand hundredweight] 





1956-57 actual 1957-58 estimated 


| 
Milled rice | Rough rice | Milled rice | Rough rice 








(1) (2) (3) (4) 
| 
Dispositions: 

Export: | 
TIE. « .-ncisngundgearebuceneugaeniaen 11,001 76 1, 000 500 
A ere ee See ee ae PE Aidcci whe ickckcbusnastlebecoomadune 
Oe On, SED 2. un acdasdewedadedenaaws SERGE Ieencdesscces 6, 175 252 
NO ee fy eee eee TNO havi intnn ee ee 
IS Mn on tct eiendridddbdckkbbadenbinanne nema Leads cubes Ph ctcnnbanaco 
SP NE, EE cicnancnncdinnesnngediieens DED lpeunnanqees WG Lin ccanmnedin 
IG no eiscapadbastimbarncoorenhpsien 20, 762 | 76 8, 675 752 

Domestic: 
SI, 3 No oe ce natebidalsniphhgaa 803 1, 885 200 100 
ORT iamindthnenecessbavscevcunuen I Udit tococek hese nitisaic ichadiscideistedeastxeoetancciaaideie 
SE SOE ciccdnsncndecedccscedscceben MS Shick sascsou | ee 
DEE eee 1, 635 | 1, 885 850 100 
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Mr. Dean. The table also gives you the estimated 1957-58 through 
August 31, 1958. 

As Mr. McLain indicated, we have not gone beyond our estimate 
for 1957-58, because we don’t know what kind +f rice legislation we 
are going to have. 

Mr. lian We will be out of business, really, in the export field 
without the funds, of course, in 480. That is about the size of it. 

Mr. Garutnes. What funds are remaining in your hands now of 
480 that has been allocated for rice? 

Mr. McLain. You mean the rice that has not moved—been allocated 
for rice? 

Mr. Dean. CCC made available from its stocks of miled rice 342,- 
000 tons of milled rice for programing under title I, Public Law 480. 

Their quantity has been programed; but all the rice has not yet 
been lifted. It is for July 31, delivery. 

Mr. Garuines. All programs? 

Mr. Dean. All available funds for rice have been programed. 

Mr. Garuines. What length of time would be required to actually 
negotiate those agreements and move the rice out ? 

r. Dean. We are hoping all the rice will move by July 31. 

Mr. THomrson. All rice that you sold. 

Mr. Dean. CCC made available from its stocks of milled rice 342,- 

Mr. Dean. Because, Mr. Gathings, if we don’t export the rice be- 
tween now and July 31, the net carryover will be added to the quantity 
available for next year’s exports, you see; so, what we want to do is 
get all of this rice out of this country before July 31. 

Mr. McLatn. That could make the picture even worse. 

Mr. Tuomeson. If it didn’t get out? 

Mr. Dean. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gatuines. With what you have programed, would that still 
come up with the figure that Mr. McLain gave us of 16 million hun- 
dredweight ? 

Mr. McLarn. The curent year is 19 million. The projected year is 
16. 

Mr. Gatutnas. A 3-million difference there between the 2 years. 

Mr. Dean. That is the difference between the 19 million and the 
16 million. 

Mr. Garuines. Which would mean an awful lot in acreage to the 
farmer. 

Mr. Tuompson. It sure would. 

Mr. Gatutines. It would mean quite a lot. 

Mr. Tuomrson. That is where the curtailed acreage figure comes 
from. 

Mr. McLarn. It isn’t nearly as much as you are intimating here. 

The 3 million hundredweight would make a difference of how 
many acres? 

Mr. Sartrerrretp. About 100,000 acres. 

Mr. Gatuinas. It would be 1,100,000, instead of a million for 1959? 

Mr. McLarn. I think that is a good question to raise because, you 
see, your volume has to go up considerably before you get back to 
anywhere near the 1,600,000 acres that you have now in the allotment. 

I gather from conservations with people like Mr. Carter and others 
that rice producers get along pretty well at the level of the present 
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minimum, and would be quite willing to see the support level kept at 
the 75-percent figure, with the escalator clause removed if they could 
have the acreage. Acreage i is the problem. 

Mr. Dean. I think Mr. McLain said earlier, if you will notice in 
the table, Mr. Thompson, if you don’t get some legislation like title I, 
Public Law 480, the export movement of rice will be small, the dollar 
sales may be only about 1 million hundredweight. 

Barter may take out a million hundredweight. Without title I and 
title II, programs, outlets for export would be limited to sales for 
dollars, barter, and donations under section 416. 

Mr. TuHompson. We don’t like to use the donation program in our 
planning. That’s all right if we have too much surplus left over in 
places where it should go. But, as we planned, we wanted to do it in 
a businesslike way, and have astable industr y. 

Mr. McLarn. This comes nearer to helping build a stable industry. 

That’s right. 

Of course, donations have been helpful here, at least temporarily, to 
relieve the problem. 

Mr. Tuompson. If we wanted to donate 

Mr. McLaw. It is not the solution over the long pull. 

Mr. Tuompson. You have a demand in the world for every pound 
of rice that you have in storage. 

Mr. McLain. There are people who want it but they do not have 
the wherewithal to buy it. 

Mr. Tuompson. That's exactly the point. 

Mr. McLarn. Of course, this same thing is true with so many things, 
Mr. Chairman, as you well realize. 

This is a problem that we have with every commodity. 

Mr. Gatuines. Let’s follow through just a little farther here now. 

I believe you stated that if the President’s recommendations were 
to be carried out, that there would be some 50 percent increase in 
acreage ? 

Mr. McLain. We would be agreeable to bringing it back up. We 
would like to see it higher than ‘that, but I think it would be unwise. 

We think it would be desirable to do that if the other adjustments 
could be made. 

Mr. Gatrutnes. We would still be those shy. We would be 100,000 
acres plus shy, shy of the 1958 acreage, national allotment. 

Mr. McLain. If we could get what we asked for here, we wouldn’t 
have any reservations about going back to the minimum that you 
currently have. 

Mr. Gatuines. You know that that program is not going to be ap- 
proved, Mr. McLarn. You know that Congress won’t enact that. 

Mr. McLarty. I am not so sure of this: that you would be surprised— 
and I am sure you people have been in touch with your people back 
home, with a number of rice people—there are plenty willing to see 
the escalator provision taken out of the act. 

I think if that could be done, that would he a major step in the di- 
rection of a healthy program for the rice industry. 

Mr. Tuomrson. I am not authorized to speak for the industry. I 
don’t think that the industry hatched up the escalator clause in the 
first place, or had anything to do with it. 

I think they would accept, possibly, 75 percent minimum, but I 
don’t think that they would accept 60. 
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Mr. McLarn. All we say to you is, in all honesty, that we think 
that would be a major step, if that could be done. 

Mr. Tuomrson. Maybe it can be; maybe it can’t. 

As I say—and I cannot speak for them 

Mr. McLarn. I have talked to people I respect very much in the 
industry, and you gentlemen have, too, that they are willing to accept 
that right now. 

Mr. THompson. Legislation is a give-and-take proposition. Where 
you have it at one end of the avenue, somebody who says it will be this 
and nothing else, it is awfully hard to get 435 men to agree to go 
along with any such thing as that. 

Mr. McLain. We just haven’t said that in this instance. I tried to 
give you a little indication. 

Mr. Tuompson. Reading from the President’s veto message, it says: 





When the Secretary of Agriculture has been given these authorities to adjust 
price support, acreage allotments, he will set the 1959 allotment at levels at 
least as high as those in this year for cotton and rice—these allotments will be 
substantially above the levels which would otherwise prevail. 

He goes on to say that when necessary, a new authorization is pro- 
vided in keeping with my “legislative recommendations,” the special 
export program for our surplus crops will be enlarged. 

Opportunities exist to export both for dollars and, through special 
programs, large quantities of our stable commodities. 

I have been trying to interpret that ever since I first read it. Iam 
not sure that I know yet exactly what it means. 

In some ways it is very clear, and in some ways there is a veiled 
threat in there—or bribe—I don’t know which—but, certainly, I in- 
terpret it as one or the other, at times. 

I would surely like to know exactly what he had in mind. 

Mr. McLatn. I think it is very simple to figure out what he had in 
mind. 

Mr. THomrson. Giving exactly the program he says, and then he 
will give you a living acreage. 

Mr. McLain. No; he recognizes, as the Secretary of Agriculture 
recognizes—and certainly I recognize—that legislation isn’t always 
exactly as any one individual wants it. We recognize that. 

3ut I think there ought to be some steps taken in the direction of 
what he has asked for. I think the rice industry is willing to accept 
much of what he has asked for. The fact is, I am sure they are. 

Mr. Sorkin. I think the reference to increased exports refers to the 
fact that the President recommended a billion and a half for Public 
Law 480 compared with a billion available this year. There is a 50 
percent increase requested in those funds. 

Mr. Tuompson. Mr. Krueger, I have neglected you this morning. 
Mr. Krueger is one of the best consumers of rice we have and he has 
been extremely interested and a usefuly member of this committee. 

Mr. Krvurcer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Not knowing much about the rice industry or rice growing, I might 
have some very simple questions. They may sound simple to you, but 
I would like to clear up the situation for myself. 

You say you have a carryover at the present time of 19.1 million 
hundredweight ? 

Mr. McLarn. Yes. 

Mr. Kruecer. Isthat anormal or abnormal carryover ? 
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Mr. McLarn. It has varied. As of course, during the emergencies 
we have had in the past, many times that carryover has been way 
down and, of course, we have had intervals when it has been way 
—— We have the figures here. It is down considerably from 

e high. 

Mr. Krueger. I wanted to ask this question: Is 19.1 million the 
normal carryover at the present time ? 

Do you consider it as being such ? 

Mr. McLatn. You go ahead and read it, Martin, for a period back. 

Mr. Sorkin. To supplement what Mr. McLain says, in 1953-54, it 
was a million and a half hundredweight. Then it jumped to seven 
and a half. Then it jumped to 26.7. Then it jumped to 34.6 and then 
dropped to 20.1. 

We anticipate it will be down to 17.3 at the end of the current 
marketing year. 

Mr. Krurcrer. What makes the variation ? 

Mr. McLain. World conditions. 

Mr. Sorkin. Primarily world exports. 

Mr. McLatn. World conditions. When you are at war and those 
countries that normally produce rice are out of business, that is one 
thing. When you have them wanting to get back into the rice export- 
ring business then it is another thing. 

So it is very much tied in to world conditions. 

Mr. Krurcer. How about the rice crop raised in this country? 
Does that have much of an influence on it? 

Mr. McLatrn. The acreage has fluctuated some. 

Mr. Satrerrrevp. Mr. McLain, I might give Mr. Krueger a little 
background on this which may clear it up some. 

Prior to World War II, our acreage, I think, reached the highest 
point of about a million six where the allotment is to. 

Mr. McLain. Earlier than that, it was way below that. 

Mr. Satrerrievp. From 1.2 million to 1.6 million for a period of 
years. During the war and subsequent to the war, it increased up to 
about 4.2. Prior to the war, we carried a normal carryover of about 
two and a half million, normal conditions, but with the acreage 
changes increased, it is a little difficult to say what a normal carry- 
over is because of your very varied marketing conditions along with 
increased acreage. 

Mr. Sorxtn. I think the basic element here, Mr. Krueger, is that 
the domestic consumption doesn’t vary much. 

Mr. Krurcer. What is the domestic consumption average per 
capita? 

Mr. Sorkin. It runs around—— 

Mr. McLarn. Per capita? 

Mr. Kruzcer. I would like to know. I like rice. 

Mr. McLarn. Sodol. 

Mr. Dean. About 6 pounds. 

Mr. McLarty. You are above average, I am sure of that. 

Mr. Sorkin. I am, too. 

Mr. Tompson. So is everybody else who eats it at all. That is the 
funny thing about it. Once they become familiar with rice, they eat 
way over their per capita. The ones who bring the per capita down 
are the ones who have never learned to eat it. 
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Mr. Sarrerrietp. The national per capita consumption is 5.8; out- 
side of the traditional rice-consuming South, it is only about 2 pounds. 

Mr. McLatn. There is a fertile field for work. 

Mr. THompson. There certainly is. I think if you look into it, 
you will find that if you compare the figures today with the figures of 
5 years ago, some of the effort put out by the industry has borne fruit. 

Mr. McLain. Have you ever thought of doing what the bean boys 
do here on the Hill? Serving rice here to educate all of the Congress- 
men and Senators ? 

Mr. Tompson. We do it every once in a while. 

Mr. Krvecer. I have another question, Mr. McLain: That is, the 
national acreage allotment has been established at 1,653,000 acres. 

Mr. McLain. The minimum permitted by law for 1958. 

Mr. Krueger. Here on page 4 you say that we are going to reduce 
that to about 1 million acres. 

Mr. McLarn. This figure is the one that is required by law, on a law 
that was passed ahead of the 1957 crop, for a 2-year period. We 
established this 2-year minimum which, of course, accounts for this 
1.6 million acres. This minimum expires at the end of this year. 

Then it will be figured under the old legislation. 

It would figure back to around a million acres. 

Mr. Krurcer. That must be figured somewhat like the 55 million 
acres of wheat minimum. You say rice allotment expires this year? 

Mr. McLarn. Yes. 

Mr. Sorkin. In the case of wheat, it is permanent and in the case of 
rice it expires with this crop. 

Mr. Krurcer. With all the wheat hearings I attended this week, 
I can’t see where we are going to put the wheat. We have a big crop 
in prospect now. We still have a minimum of 55 million acres, and 
I can’t see, even with all the remedies proposed, how we can alleviate 
this surplus situation unless the acreage is cut further. 

Mr. McLatn. The 55 million we have for wheat is so high that it 
is more than we can consume and export in most years with the price 
we put on it. 

r. Krurcer. We had better stay with rice. That is all I care to 
comment at this time, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Gaturnes. I am quite interested in your middle-ground ap- 
proach, Mr. Secretary. 

Mr. McLatrn. I was stating a middle ground that others had sug- 
gested to me. We are deeply interested in what happens to rice. It 
has some international repercussions, as do wheat and cotton, of 
course. And we realize that a who are in the rice business are 
equipped to be in it and would like to stay in it. Many of them are 
very efficient producers and many of them think that given the right 
chance they have a bright future. 

But they hate to see this type of business hang over them that has 
been hanging over them. Many of these people have told me that they 
would be pleased if they could have for the time being a 75 percent 
support with the same acreage. They could get along fine. They 
think the industry would be better off. 

That is what they are asking for here. While we think that is only 
one step, it certainly is an appropriate step in the right direction. 

We hope when you consider legislation that you consider all the 
steps that you can and should be taken. 
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Mr. Garnines. Well, now, would the Department look with favor 
on some type of referendum that would give the grower the privilege 
of getting increased acreage under the lower price support? You 
would have two choices in such a referendum. 

Mr. McLarn. This has the big disadvantage of immediately setting 
up two classes of ricegrowers which I think has a lot of disadvan- 
tages. 

Of course, it is being talked about now for cotton. We think that 
would be unfortunate for rice. We think that the statesmen we have 
got in Congress ought to face up to the real problem, that the industry 
is willing to lower this support level with some consideration on acre- 
age for a period of 3, 4, or 5 years or, as we have suggested, permanent 
charges. That this would be much more desirable for rice. 

Now, we have a lot of reluctance about referendums. We have tried 
it. We tried it on corn. You have always the question whether you 
are going to have a 50-percent or 6634 vote. Stop and think about 
referendums and analyze them, and the philosophy behind them, and 
ask yourself whether you would like to have labor set out by refer- 
endum to determine what the minimum wage was going to be and 
whether you wanted to turn over that authority to any group. 

I think it is something that if I were a Congressman I would have 
many reservations about. I think that legislation is a function of 
Congress. I think you ought to be able to know from talking to your 
constitutents what they do want and then do what is best and stand 
on the record. 

I think that is a much firmer and better way to work out this leg- 
islation. 

Mr. Tuompson. He is confused now, too. 

Mr. McLarn. It seems to me that this legislation is your responsi- 
bility, and not to be left up to the referendum. 

I think there are a lot of people who are very gravely concerned 
even about the marketing-quota approach. I hear it all the time, be- 
cause the people who don’t like it, of course, complain to the Secretary 
of Agriculture and blame him for it. 

Mr. Garuines. Is our problem in rice a matter of price, like this sit- 
uation in some of the other commodities? I do know that in some of 
the commodities that I happen to be a little familiar with, the question 
of competitive price is most important. 

Mr. McLarn. While I think it is more true with cotton than it is 
with rice, Mr. Gathings, it also applies to rice. Certainly we have seen 
what has happened to the cotton industry domestically. I think we 
have a realization by all people in the cotton industry today that some- 
thing different has to be done. 

I think the major problem in rice is not the price in the domestic 
market. However, it is a factor domestically, too. It is a big factor 
in our export movement, and it will be because we are going to have to 
be competitive in our export movement. 

But currently, one of the real problems in the rice business, of course, 
is that countries that consume rice just don’t have enough dollars to 
buy the rice. We are recommending the extending of Public Law 480 
until that condition can be changed. We hope some day it will be 
changed. 
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Mr. Garutnes. Public Law 480 is most important to the rice indus- 
try, no doubt. You know there is something that might be very valu- 
able in the record right here. 

If, and I am sure you have it readily available, you could let us have 
it, it would be a listing of the demand for rice over the past few years 
by various different countries, how much we have been able to furnish 
them. 

Mr. McLain. Of what they wanted ? 

Mr. THomrson. I mean demands on 480. You have that, don’t you? 

Mr. McLa1n. We would have to talk to our 480 people about that. 
I don’t know whether they keep a record of all the demands for all 
commodities or not. 

Mr. Tuompson. It would be very helpful to us when we try to 
et 480 passed to be able to say that this is what has happened in 
Public Law 480: We have had so many requests; we have filled so 

many. If we had more authority, we could fill so many more. 

Mr. McLain. I would suggest this, if I might: You are going to 
have the hearing when all the 480 people are going to be here. I think 
you ought to have this information for all commodities. I would 
request that at that time. I think it would be more appropriate. 

Mr. Sorx1n. It will be up on the dth. 

Mr. Dean. Getting back to Mr. Gathing’s question: As you remem- 
ber, Mr. Gathings, after the takeover in 1952, 1954 and 1955 a mill- 
ing program was developed because of a lack of storage, particularly 
in the South for rough rice and the milled stocks moved into CCC 
inventory. These stocks were put up for sale on a competitive bid 
basis for export for dollar sales and title I, Public Law 480. 

Now, as you know, recently, we have changed the rice sales pro- 
gram where we are now offering CCC-owned rough rice for sale for 
export on competitive bids under the requirement that all of the 
milled rice from this rough rice must be exported. 

Basically, I wanted to bring it up and I wanted to get the record 
clear that we have not had any trouble in moving a reasonable quan- 
tity of rice for dollars. 

This is over 1 million hundredweight that we have moved for dol- 
lars and we are planning for this coming year about 3 million. Here 
is the program for this coming year. 

In the past, what did CCC do for the rice people? We would take 
the rough rice over under the price support program and move it 
into a mill and exchange the rough rice for milled rice. Then we 
would take the milled rice and put it into storage until the rice could 
be programed. We have done that for 3 straight years. 

This year, the program is simply this: 

_ We are going to mill a certain quantity of the takeover of rough 
rice and we have just recently completed takeover in the South of 
10 million hundredweight and 2 million on the west coast. 

We are going to mill enough rough rice to get out of the way of 
the new crop. 

In other words, we can’t leave our rice out there to take up storage 
space when we have a new crop coming on, so that quantity will be 
milled and put into storage for program needs, particularly title 1. 

The balance of the rice, which we will hold in the form of rough, 
will be put up for sale for export by our officer in Dallas, Tex., on 

competitive bids; the successful bidder must export the quantity of 
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milled rice obtained from the quantity of rough rice purchased. The 
rice catalog is out and it lists the location of the rice. It lists the 
milling yield. As you know, on rice you have a head yield and you 
have a total yield and the total outturn in the South from 100 pounds 
of rough rice is about 70 pounds of milled rice. Rough rice is put 
up for sale, but exports must be milled rice. 

Whatever price we take, and our price will be in line with world 
market prices, the successful bidder has an obligation to export the 
— rice from that quantity of rough rice that was bought from 
CCC. 

CCC is out of the business of selling rice for dollars. 

This program puts the rice industry back into the business of selling 
rice for dollars at competitive world prices. 

Mr. Gatutnes. What is that right now ? 

Mr. Dean. Last week we had our first sale in Dallas. We accepted 
bids on about 39,000 hundredweight at a price, Mr. Gathings, of about 
50 cents better than we had been selling our milled rice for. 

We anticipate selling for dollars about 3 million hundredweight of 
rice on this program. 

Mr. Sorkin. What was that price? 

Mr. Dean. The price—I have all of them here. Let’s take Blue 
Bonnet. We sold 4,715 hundredweight. The milling yield is 55 
pounds of head with total yield of 69 pounds, which means that the 
purchaser must export 69 pounds of milled rice from every hundred 

unds. 

The price we sold it for in the form of rough rice was $4.14 per 
hundredweight. 

Mr. Gatuines. Seventy percent of that, is that right ? 

Mr. Dean. Seventy percent mill outturn for total heads. 

The milled rice will compute about $6.75 per hundredweight. 

Mr. Sorkin. How does this compare with the present support: price ? 

Mr. Dean. I don’t have the comparison, on the support level. 

So what I am saying, Mr. Gathings, is that emphasis in selling rice 
has been returned to the trade as CCC will not be offering milled rice 
for sale. 

Mr. Gatruines. I am glad to get that figure. 

Mr. Tuompson. Are you talking about exports ? 

Mr. Dean. Exports only. 

Mr. Garuines. Just what would that roughly be? Some of the 
officials might be able to give us just what that price would mean in 
terms of price support. 

Mr. McLarn. You mean this price as compared to what the price 
support was? 

Mr. Dean. What is the price support on No. 1 Blue Bonnet rough 
rice? 

Mr. SarrerFrevD. I don’t know. I have that schedule in the shop. 

Mr. McLarn. We can get it in the record for you, Mr. Gathings. 

Mr. THompson. You can furnish them and we will insert them in 
the record. 

(The figure referred to above is as follows:) 


U. S. No. 1 Blue Bonnet with a milling yield of 48 pounds head rice and 
69 pounds total yield would be $4.96 per hundredweight. 
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Mr. Garuines. The point I am trying to get at is this, Mr. Chair- 
man: The matter of price is not so important with respect to rice, 
as I understand it, Mr. McLain. 

Mr. McLain. I think domestically it is not as important as it is 
for exports. 

Mr. Garutines. It is not such an important factor. You are still 
going to get about the same. 

Mr. McLain. I think that in export it would be very important. If 
yn are going to sell it in the world market, you are either going to 
1ave to do it one of two ways: 

You are going to keep a subsidy on it like you have, or maybe some- 
time do something different. I think most growers would like to see 
that time if it is possible and they can still make a good living at 
rice, to see that happen. 

Mr. Sorkin. Some of the people in the rice industry say that they 
have been able to increase rice sales domestically with price adjust- 
ment. It isa factor but not as important as the export price. 

Mr. Garuines. What would be the export market for dollars, at 
what figure ? 

Mr. McLain. The figures Mr. Dean has just given you, of course, 
are actual instances of where we have been selling. 

Mr. Garuines. You will give us that percentage of the price sup- 
port ? 

Mr. McLain. We will provide the range that will give you the 
figure you want. 

{r. Dean. Mr. Gathings, on competitive bids we don’t set the price. 
You, the purchaser, sets the price. That is how we get the world 
market price. We take competitive bids with the right to accept or 
reject. 

Mr. Garuines. Of the world market price, Mr. Dean, does it vary a 
great deal ? 

Mr. Dean. This thing of a world market price is a nebulous thing. 
You don’t know what quality of rice you are talking about. We 
should not compare good quality United States rice with poor-quality 
rice from Siam and say that is the United States price for rice. 

Mr. Gatuines. You are talking about Blue Bonnet? You are talk- 
ing about good rice. 

Mr. Dean. That is the reason I picked Blue Bonnet. It is good 
quality. 

Mr. Tuomrson. In just a few minutes I am going to suggest we 
interrupt this phase of the hearing and listen to a rice miller whose 
name is Miller, incidentally, Mr. Claude Miller, sitting over yonder. 
He is president of the Comet Rice Mills, which operate very exten- 
sively in my district and elsewhere in the rice country. 

He and I have been corresponding about various problems. I 
learned that he was coming up here about this time and I suggested 
to him he come and sit in here with us. He has not prepared a state- 
ment unless he has jotted down some things, but the light he can shed 
on it could be very interesting. 

Just before we do that, there are one or two questions that I would 
like to ask of Mr. McLain. 

We have picked up, as we have gone along, some strange stories 
about the desire, or the tendency of this Government, to take a demand 
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for rice, as in Korea, for instance, and insist that they take wheat 
instead of rice; that they go ahead and build flour mills and so forth. 

Mr. Krueger. Isn’t that a good idea, Mr. Chairman ¢ 

Mr. THompson. You are on the Rice Committee now. 

Is that in your division ? 

Mr. McLarty. When it comes to programing, whether it be rice or 
wheat, it is an FAS problem and one that you could well raise before 
a hearing, but let me say this: We get badgered on both sides—the 
wheat people and the rice people—I have constantly been accused 
that we have shown favorable treatment to both sides, so my conclu- 
sion is that when we get accused on both sides, that maybe we aren’t 
doing too bad. I don’t know. 

Mr. Tuomprson. Of course, that is that side. 

On the other hand, to take a traditionally rice consuming nation 
which wants to buy rice, no, we won’t sell it to you but we will sell 
you wheat 

Mr. McLarn. Here is the point, though. Some progressive wheat 
millers who have interests in developing markets in other lands, have 
been very aggressive in trying to get a market that they say will 
not replace rice for their various products like bolgar and other things, 
but will add to the desire of people after they once start eating this 
new product, not only to eat more of that, but also more rice. 

I think the answer to your question is that there is hunger enough 
to utilize most anything we can furnish them if we can get the where- 
withall to get it there at a price that they can pay. That is the whole 
problem of most of our agricultural commodities. 

Mr. Tuomrson. There again you get into a statement which seems 
to be pretty well substantiated that there is a demand for rice in the 
world today, that that would completely eliminate all of our surplus 
if it were just filled. I think you have developed that. That brings 
us back to passing 480 which would give you more money to use for 
it, I suppose. 

Mr. McLarn. I think currently that is one of the main solutions, of 
course. 

Mr. Tuompson. Now let me ask you a $64,000 auestion. Would you 
accept the plan to remove the escalator clause provided we did not 
lower the minimm acreage below what it is this year and the price 
support below 75? 

Mr. McLain. We think that would be a terrific improvement. I 
don’t, of course, sign the bills at the White House or reject them, 
but I have some influence on what is done. We certainly think that 
it would be a major step in the right direction and would give it sym- 
pathetic hearing. We think further changes are needed, however. 

I can’t say that we would accept it or would not accept it, but 
this goes just about halfway the direction we think it ought to go. 

Certainly, we are interested in seeing the rice industry prosper on a 
sound basis. 

Mr. Garutines. Mr. Chairman, I think we ought to take into con- 
sideration that the rice farmer has already taken a considerable cut 
and to start talking about what he would get in 1959, if nothing 
is done, and start from there, is quite a different story from starting 
where we should start and that is to keep the rice operator in 
business. 
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An increase from there, rather than to start with some million acres, 
instead of the 1.6 million, plus that he has in 1958. You go back there 
to Texas. I know when I go back to Arkansas, they are aware what 
that rice acreage in 1958 is, but they don’t know what to anticipate in 
1959 provided there is no new law passed in the interim. 

So I think when we go to talking about any type of a program for 
1959, we ought to bear in mind the attitude of the farmer that is grow- 
ing rice, and he is thinking about 1,630,000 acres national allotment. 

Mr. THompson. That is what we had this year ? 

Mr. Garutnes. He knows that. He knows something about that. 
But when you go to talking about cutting him back some 40 percent, 
and then start from there with any type of a program, the approach is 
quite different. 

Mr. Tuomreson. He has already taken 40 percent cut below—what 
year was it that we started with, Judge? 

Mr. Sarrerrietp. We started in 1955. 

Mr. Tuompson. In 1955. He has taken a 40 percent cut since 1955. 

Mr. SatrerFietp. Yes. 

Mr. TuHomrson. And now we ask him to take 40 percent, another 
40 percent. 

Mr. McLain. We were just 1 year late in starting the cutback. 

Mr. THomrson. You didn’t have it in the law? 

Mr. McLarty. A lot of people thought if we interpreted the law 
right, we should have acreage allotments 1 year earlier. I will put 
it that way. 

Mr. Tompson. It certainly would have helped. There is no ques- 
tion about that. You wouldn’t have had an overhanging surplus to 
plague you. 

If we can interrupt this phase for a little while, let’s ask Mr. Miller 
of Comet Rice Mills to make a statement. 

Won’t you sit there at the end of the table? 

Mr. Miller, excuse me. Let’s go back to your feeling, Mr. McLain, 
about a plan to remove the escalator clause. I had in mind, and I 
thought I had made it clear, that we were supposing that you would 
not lower the acres below what we had this year; that would be 1.6 
million, wouldn’t it ? 

Mr. McLarn. I gathered from the way you raised the question that 
that was what you meant. I understood it that way. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Tuomrson. Mr. Miller, we appreciate your coming before this 
subcommittee this morning, and we will be very glad to hear whatever 
may be on your mind, hoping that you will develop a solution for 
the whole industry. 

I consider Mr. Miller a constituent of mine because he operates so 
extensively down there in my country. 

(Off the record discussion. ) 


STATEMENT OF CLAUDE MILLER, PRESIDENT, COMET RICE MILLS 


Mr. Mitier. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

It is a privilege to have this opportunity to appear before this con- 
gressional committee. However, since I first learned that I was to be 
here at noon yesterday, I have not had time to prepare myself 
properly. 
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I am glad to express my opinions and beliefs, but I cannot hope to 
answer questions as to the detailed facts or give statistica] data, as I 
have not had an opportunity, nor time, to prepare such material. 

While I am president of the Rice Industry Association, a national 
rice — association that was formed recently, I do not speak 
for that group or any other group, but express only my own personal 
views and opinions. 

I want to say at this point that in my dealings with the Department 
of Agriculture, I have found all of the officials and employees patient, 
considerate, cooperative, and helpful always. 

I believe that some of the present practices and policies in dealing 
with rice could be improved. I am convinced that the world market 
can and will absorb all United States rice if rice produced in this 
country is offered for export at prices competitive with other sellers 
in the world market. 

I believe if we could dispose of all rice surpluses and all future 
surpluses could be avoided 

Mr. Garutnes. Would you suffer an interruption now, Mr. Miller? 

That is the very point I have been trying to get at this morning. I 
just wondered if you could give us a little light on the subject as to 
just where that level would be, and what is that competitive price 
on a particular type of rice that is used in the rice-consuming nations 
of the world. 

Mr. Miuier. Congressman, I have in mind in the body of the little 
statement that I roughed out this morning, to suggest some of these 
changes that would meet this situation. 

Mr. Gatrutnes. I don’t want to jump the gun. 

Mr. Mixer. If I may, when I have finished, I will be happy to— 
I have some world prices here in my brief case that I have recently 

. received from Japan and other places, and I will be happy to go into 
those to any extent that you wish. 

Mr. Garuines. I know that you have visited in the Orient in recent 
months, and that you do know that situation full well. 

Mr. Mrizer. I went over there. I don’t know how much I know 
about it. I tried to learn something. 

Mr. McLarn. A pretty big place, isn’t it? 

Mr. Miuixr. Yes, sir. 

As I was saying, I think that all future surpluses could be avoided 
if certain improvements were made in the management of rice. It 
may be that existing laws compel the policies. If so, perhaps the law 
should be changed. 

In other words, I am not suggesting why it is true. I am just sug- 
gesting that these are policies and practices which we respectfully 
submit could stand some improvement. 

Unless some changes are made, serious consequences may befall rice 
millers. Some rice mills have closed in recent years, victims of the 
conditions that have made it impossible for them to continue to operate 
unless some relief is forthcoming soon. 

It seems probable that other rice millers may be forced into bank- 
ruptcy also. Under the present circumstances that exist, it is difficult 
for even the most efficient rice mills to continue operating. Mills are 
expensive and cannot be easily and quickly replaced. If present mills 
are forced to close, it may be a long time before investors are found 
to build new rice mills. 
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During World War II there was need for rapid expansion of rice 
milling facilities. During and after the war, United States rice 
farmers and millers were called upon to meet unprecedented demands 
to feed our Armed Forces and send rice to allies and the other coun- 
tries‘that depend upon rice, but whose crops had been destroyed by 
war activities. 

Mr. McLain brought that point out in his earlier testimony. 

United States rice millers met the demand, investing large sums in 
plants and equipment. Independent millers invested their own pri- 
vate funds to build these expensive mills. During the Korean war 
again, rice millers were called upon to meet increased demands and 
again they made further investments. 

Since the end of the Korean war, the imposing of acreage controls 
has cut down the amount of rice to be milled, and the high support 
paid United States farmers has priced United States rice right out 
of the world markets. 

Rice millers have been patriotic and have made big investments of 
funds, but they have found themselves in great difficulty. Some mills 
have had to close, others may be forced to suspend operation soon 
unless relief is found. 

If another emergency should arise, the fine milling facilities that 
were once available, and which would be so urgently needed again, 
may go. 

Replacement cannot be made quickly nor easily. Recently, I read 
that the Government is spending 42 percent of a $3 billion rehabilita- 
tion campaign to keep American shipping adequate to meet demands 
that could arise during an emergency. 

We read that there is stockpiling of various types of strategic ma- 
terials that may be needed in time of emergency. All this requires 
huge expenditures of public funds. If it is wise to spend billions of 
dollars to build ships and stockpile materials for possible future 
emergencies, it seems unwise to adopt practices and policies that are 
slowly destroying a vital food processing industry that is needed now 
and would be indispensable in an emergency. 

I am convinced that rice millers do not want, nor need, subsidy nor 
Government help. I believe that if rice millers and rice farmers were 
permitted to carry on their business under the basic principles of free 
enterprise, they could grow and prosper and be ready to do their part 
promptly and well whenever the Nation needed them in peace and 
In war. 

Specifically, some of the ways that present policies and practices 
could be improved, in my own personal opinion, are: 

First, present rice surpluses held by CCC could be offered for mill- 
ing and export at prices competitive with the world market. Under 
RRDL 500, which Mr. Dean mentioned a few moments ago, or similar 
announcements, if option were granted for 30-day periods on stated 
lots of rice at realistic prices to individual rice millers, I believe the 
surpluses would soon disappear. These options are desirable since it 
is difficult to try to make sales unless one knows the cost of goods to 
be sold. 

Let me stop and digress for a moment to explain what I mean. 
For instance, the Government of Greece at the present time has tenders 
out asking for submission of bids to sell rice to them. 

The Government of the United States has rice offered, but it is 
offered on a basis of the bidder bidding the highest price to get that 
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rice. Now, a miller, cannot sell the rice until he owns it; he can’t 
buy the rice unless he sells it. When you are dealing with cargoes of 
rice, 10,000 metric tons at a time, just a small deviation in price can 
be a catastrophe. 

Now, if there was a basis on which we could go to our Government 
and say, “We would like to have an option to buy a cargo of rice 
from you, a certain kind—you have got it in stock—you want to sell 
it and we would like to have that option at a certain price”—if nec- 
essary they could charge us for the option and if necessary we could 
be required to give a bond of performance as a matter of good faith— 
we want no favors—we just want a chance to know what the price of 
admission is. 

Then, if we had an option, we could go to the Government of Greece, 
or the government of any other country and say, “We will mill and 
sell you this rice on this kind of a basis.” We would be in a position 
to trade. 

But under the present circumstances, although we are grateful for 
DL-500 program, it is wonderful, it is a vast improvement, it is the 
best thing we have ever had to date, it is still just a little bit like a 
bridge that almost gets to the other side. You can just almost cross 
the chasm, but you can’t quite make it, because there is just a little bit 
more space than you can run and jump over. 

Now, I am not suggesting that this option arrangement is the only 
method. There are probably others, but under the present circum- 
stances, trying to work this thing from a practical standpoint, it cer- 
tainly would be helpful if there were some way we could know what 
the price at which we can buy the rice at the time that we are trying 
to sell it is. 

Unless we can get either the selling price fixed to us, or the buying 
price fixed to us at one end or the other, we cannot trade. 

So, that little gap left there, which we cannot get over, is quite a 
gap as far as we are concerned. 

Now, second, if acreage controls could be eased as rapidly as prac- 
tical and ultimately abolished, I am convinced that United States rice 
farmers and processors are sufficiently efficient to increase their pro- 
duction and meet world prices without the need for price supports or 
other governmental help. 

Third, in managing the present surplus, so long as price supports 
preclude American rice from moving freely in world trade, as much 
consideration should be given to the protection of the American rice 
industry as to political considerations abroad and to other factors. 

In a managed economy, one group can be severely penalized by the 
artificial creation of a set of circumstances that may inadvertently 
cause that penalty. 

In the spring of 1956, one decision caused rice millers to suffer 
great hardships. 

In the spring of 1957, another such decision caused even greater 
hardships and financial losses to rice millers. 

While neither decision was intended to cause these hardships, never- 
theless great financial losses to rice millers resulted. 

Millers have been or may have been responsible to some extent for 
their own troubles, but circumstances beyond the millers’ control also 
were greatly responsible for those troubles, in my opinion. 
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It appeared that in making these decisions, great consideration was 
given to the effect in other areas as a lack of consideration was given 
to the damage they were doing to the United States rice millers. 

Such far-reaching powers as a managed economy gives to the man- 
agers must be used with extreme care and caution or great damage 

can be done to an important food processing group. 

Fourth, I am convinced that there never has been a rice surplus or 
price surpluses but instead a shortage of salesmanship. Given an 
opportunity to compete freely in the domestic and world market, I 
believe United States rice millers can mill and sell all the rice that 
United States farmers can produce. If permitted to operate in a free 
economy, I believe rice farmers and rice millers can solve all their 
own problems and can prosper and pay taxes to help carry their share 
of the costs of government. 

Unless this freedom to live, work, and pay taxes comes soon, it may 
be too late for some of the rice mills. 

Finally, I want to say, to thank you for having this opportunity 
to express my Own personal views, I want to say again that I speak 
for myself alone, not as a representative or spokesman for any group. 

Mr. Tromeson. Mr. Miller, let me ask Mr. McLain a question. 

This gap that Mr. Miller so graphically described, cannot be taken 

care of administratively or does it require a change in legislation? 

Mr. McLain. Mr. Dean will be happy to answer ‘this. We have this 
question raised many times. We have some people on the Hill that 
have some firm ideas on this, and they are on very important commit- 
tees. 

Mr. Dean. This is not a new problem in reference to an option. It 
is a policy of CCC not to grant any kind of an option on any kind 
of a commodity that is ow ned or controlled by CCC. 

The second thing is that we have a mandate from Congress, the 
House Appropriations Committee, to offer these commodities for sale 
in world markets on competitive bids. 

The commodities that we offer on a fixed price are dairy products. 
I realize what Mr. Miller says. This Greek program of any program 
under title 1, Public Law 480, the purchaser tions from us on competi- 
tive bids. If Mr. Miller buys from us and he is high bidder and some- 
body else comes along and makes the sales to the Greeks under title 1, 
Public Law 489, he has his money in that lot of rice. 

CCC turns the rice over to Mr. Miller after he bids. Mr. Miller 
desires to make a sale to Greece but by the time he gets ready to work 
with the Greeks, Mr. Gathings comes along with a cent or half a cent 
under Mr. Miller’s negotiating price and Mr. Gathings makes the sale. 
Mr. Miller pays the carrying charges and the storage charges on the 
rice, not CCC, for he becomes the owner of the rice. 

So Mr. Miller or anybody else takes those risks. 

Mr. Miter. Yes, sir. You are absolutely right, Mr. Dean, and that 
taking that risk is—the compulsion to take that risk is what diminishes 
the chance of selling rice at export. 

Mr. McLary, I think it is a very fine statement but I would like to 
say this to you, Mr. Miller: I have been in the grain business all my 
life. If the Government wasn’t in this at all, you would have to take 
this same risk. This risktaking is free enterprise. I think sometimes 
we get mixed up. We blame ‘the Government sometimes for things 
they should not be blamed for. There is some hedging that you can 
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do in certain commodities and some you can’t. That is just one of the 
risks that, God bless you, you have as a free enterpriser. 

Mr. Dean. I appreciate what you said about the new program. We 
think it is a good program, too, because it puts the emphasis back into 
private trade. It puts competitive forces at work. 

Mr. Miter. I agree with you, Mr. Dean, it is a wonderful program. 
I think it could be—I suggest, sir, first, when I said that we are grate- 
ful for it, that we appreciate it, and thank you so much. I frankly 
said I believe that there could be some improvements made in it that 
would help facilitate two things: 

One, the disposition of your surplus; and, second, the saving of the 
rice mills. 

I don’t believe that it is generally understood, the terrific plight that 
the rice mills are in today. 

It is one thing to express your sympathy after they drop dead. That 
won't revive them. It is another thing to do something for them before 
they are quite gone. 

I think, frankly, that some of them are definitely in the throes of 
their dying agonies, as financial institutions at the present time, and I 
believe that is going to be a terrific loss to this country to see them go. 

Therefore, if something could be done—and I am not, our company 
is not in the throes of bankruptcy—I assure you that Comet Rice Mills 
is doing reasonably well under the circumstances under which it has to 
exist, but I am concerned with other rice mills because no one can do 
well in an industry that has many sick members. That illness is con- 
tagious. It has contaminated all of the rice-milling operations. 

So I simply say, thank you for what you have done; we are grateful 
for that; we ask respectfully if this won’t work, would you be willing, 
please, to consider perhaps working out some ways to make it a little 
easier. 

We don’t ask for any—we don’t ask you to give us anything. We 
don’t want any subsidies. We don’t want any help or support. We 
just would like some way of having a basis on which we can buy 
so that we can go and make sales. 

Mr. Dean. We are always happy, as you well recognize, to look at 
any industry recommendation. 

Mr. Tuompson. We seem to be in the phase of the problem that is a 
little new to me as chairman of this subcommittee. 

I wouldn’t be a bit surprised but what at some stage of the game 
we ought to take this subcommittee to some central point in Texas 
or Louisiana or Arkansas or somewhere and hold some hearings on 
this very thing. I take it that the Department would come along on 
those hearings and sit in on them. 

Mr. McLarty. Of course, we respect the problem. This applies not 
only to the rice-milling industry, but we hear much the same problem 
with the flour-milling industry. They have had casualties, as you 
recognize. 

Mr. Tompson. I will discuss it with Mr. Miller when we get away. 

I have just one question I wanted to ask. You heard me ask Mr. 
McLain the $64,000 question, namely, what would be his personal 
reaction to freezing the acreages as they are now, this year, and elim- 
inating the escalator clause. Eliminating the escalator clause would 
leave the floor at 75 percent, would it not ? 
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What do you think, speaking only for yourself, and not committing 
anybody else, what do you think would be the reaction in the industry ? 

Mr. Miter. Let me answer that question two ways. 

First, as far as I am personally concerned, I think that such a move 
would be generally beneficial. 

Now, answering the question as to the reaction in the industry, I 
must say I think that would be mixed. I think that there would be 
those who would be on one side and those on the other, but I believe 
that generally speaking such a move would be well received by a 
majority of the people in the rice producing and processing activities. 

Mr. Tuompson. I think it ought to be submitted to them. 

Mr. Gathings. 

Mr. Gatuines. Who would be on one side and who on the other, Mr. 
Miller ? 

Mr. Miter. That is a purely speculative thing, Congressman. I 
think that the people whose sole interest was in raising rice would 
naturally want the highest support price that they can get. 

After all, rice is supported at a level higher than the world levels 
pricing in the United States. 

Mr. Gatruines. How much? 

Mr. Miter. Well, sir, when I was in the Orient, it seemed to me 
that our prices at that time were substantially, almost twice, the world 
prices; that we would have to sell rice at almost half of what those 
prices were at that time. 

Mr. Garuineas. Has there been a change since then? That was 
almost 2 years ago, I believe. 

Mr. Miturr. That is right. As Mr. McLain pointed out, or Mr. 
Dean, one, I believe Mr. Dean said the world price market is a nebulous 
thing. It varies from place to place. I have some prices here that 
Japan pays one price for rice to Taiwan, Formosa. They pay a dif- 
ferent price for comparable rice to other countries because of other 
trade relationships. 

For instance, they said in Japan that they had to pay Taiwan, For- 
mosa, at one price because Taiwan bought fertilizer from them. If 
they didn’t pay Taiwan, Formosa, this price for rice. Taiwan would 
quit buying their fertilizer and they had to sell their fertilizer to keep 
their trade balance with Taiwan. 

Mr. Garuinas. No set rule for rice pricing in world ? 

Mr. Mitier. From day to day, I think the price of rice varies to 
some extent in the world market. It varies from country to country. 
Some countries like one kind of rice. For instance, the Japanese pre- 
fer zenith and pearl type rices and they will pay more for that than 
they will for long grain, but in this country, and I would like for the 
record to show that, and Mr. Dean nods his acquiescence in that state- 
ment, yet in this country we support the long grain rices at a higher 
level than we do the short grains because we consider here generally 
the long grain the more desirable type of rice. 

Mr. Gatuines. I think you are right. 

Mr. Murer. So the world market is a nebulous thing. The world 
market is what you can get for rice today. 

Mr. Garuines. Mr. Miller, that is going to be working against the 
grain with a lot of producers, though, if we are going to arrive at a 
program whereby we would come up with a competitive plan for rice 
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and the farmer would get a competitive price—it is going to put him 
out of kilter with the price he has to pay for the rice equipment that 
he has to purchase, and other costs. . 

Mr. Mitxer. I am not as convinced on that point as I might be, Con- 
gressman, for this reason : 

As it is now, the farmer is cut down on the amount of acreage of rice 
that he can grow. 

He has paid a higher price for his rice, but he can’t grow enough of 
it. Rice acreage is a very, very valuable property, much sought after 
now. 

Mr. Garuines. No doubt. 

Mr. Mirxier. I am convinced, personally, that if we did away with 
all price supports, with all acreage controls, and let rice find its level, 
that American farmers could produce rice and sell it in the world mar- 
ket on a competitive basis and that they would end up better off than 
they are today, and many of them agree with me. 

Mr. Gatruines. However, they could, of necessity, have to take an 
approximately 50 percent cut in price. 

Mr. Miter. No, sir. I don’t think they would have to take any- 
thing like that, because domestically they can get a much higher price 
for rice. 

Mr. Gatutnes. That is only 40 to 45 percent of the production. 
Mr. Mruizer. Yes, sir, but we in the rice industry, and that is this 
| organization that is made up of millers and processors and producers, 
| are trying our best to undertake a program that will increase rice con- 
| sumption in the United States. And we think the price of rice in the 
United States is too low. It certainly has not kept pace with other 
prices. 

As a matter of fact, I just wrote an article for the Rice Journal on 
the subject, that the price of rice is too low. It is too low domestically 
| because while other prices have risen, the price of rice has not. 

Now, the price of rice can rise domestically and will, I think, if we 
create an adequate demand for it; but we must sell the excess at export 
at the world prices. If we do not, the world simply won’t buy our rice. 
That is the reason we have had surpluses stacked up, because we 
wouldn’t meet the world prices. 

Mr. Dean. Let me make a statement off the record, Mr. Thompson. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Mitier. The United States produces only about 2 percent of 
the rice crop. Ifthe contribution of the United States, as is not likely, 
if we exported all of our rice surplus every year, it wouldn’t likely 
. materially affect or disturb the world market. 

Mr. McLarty. That is important. 

| Mr. Mitter. Japan could, if it choose, take all of our surplus and 
hardly affect its import of rice because it imports such a tremendous 
amount of rice. 

India could do the same thing. 

Now, there are other countries, any one of which could take all of 
our rice surplus. They won’t take all of our rice surplus because 
they have trade relationships to maintain with other countries. Japan 

' feels they must trade with Red China because Red China is their best 
customer. They make no bones about it. They don’t like Red China’s 

: politics, but they must have an outlet for their manufactured goods, 
so they must trade some with Red China. 
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These other countries have trade responsibilities. But when we offer 
them rice at competitive prices in the world market, I think they will 
buy all of our surplus. 

ow, all we have to do is to complete working out the details. The 
Department made a wonderful stride in disposing of our surpluses 
and wonderful strides in working out these programs. 

I respectfully submit that we can go further than they have done 
simply, not to Sain us—we don’t want help—we just want to be in a 
position where we know what we are doing—so that we won’t have to 
take that risk that Mr. Dean points out of buying a cargo of rice with 
the anticipation of selling it over here somewhere and finding our- 
selves stuck with it and being under the compulsion to export it. 

You see, you have to export it. You can’t sell it in the domestic 
market. Sometimes it is very difficult to find a place to export it. 
When you have a large quantity on hand, that is. 

Mr. Garuines. You mentioned the promotion of rice sales in this 
country. I just wondered what you think about that program in the 
next 5 or 10 years. 

Mr. Mixer. I think that it will double the consumption of rice in 
the United States in the next decade. I think it will take 10 years 
to do it, but I think we can double the consumption, the per capita 
consumption of rice in the United States by a well-planned program. 

Mr. Gavueied: Would that well-planned program provide for some 
type of checkoff. How would you think that the various segments of 
the rice industry should pay for such a program ? 

Mr. Mirrer. We think there should be a checkoff; we hope that it 
can be finally realized. The Arkansas rice farmers are very strong in 
their support of promotional work. The Texas rice farmers are very 
strong in their support. 

Mr. Gatruines. Right. 

Mr. Miter. There hasn’t been quite as much support in Louisiana, 
nor in Mississippi has there been as much as in Arkansas and Texas. 
The Arkansas people led the movement, and the Texas people were 
also leaders in the movement. 

Now, in those areas, certainly, there is strong probability that the 
producers would be willing to have a checkoff system. The Louisiana 
people have very strenuously resisted a checkoff system. And that is 
where we stand today. 

We are conducting educational campaigns in Louisiana areas in 
the hope that we can acquire, get their acquiescence, and if we can, then 
we would be in a position to put in a checkoff system in all probability. 

Mr. Tuomrson. In Texas, it is virtually a checkoff system now, isn’t 
it? 

Mr. Miter. It works to that effect, Congressman. 

Mr. Tuompson. It is ninety-odd percent. 

Mr. Mitter. He has done a great job, yes he has, certainly has. 

Mr. Tuompson. Our time is running out. 

Mr. Gatuines. If you are winding up, Mr. Chairman, I would just 
like to ask Mr. McLain: Do you recall receiving a letter from me 
recently about some negotiations with respect to rice produced in 
California as against southern rice? 

Mr. McLarn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Garuines. Time is running out and all that, but I would like 
to get your attitude. 
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Mr. Dean. This 1,400,000 hundredweight of pearl rice is from the 
1956 crop in California which is the result of the industry not mov- 
ing, going ahead and putting the rice in Japan for dollars. This rice 
is the 1956 crop rice, and it is pearl rice. The only home normally 
for rice on the west coast is to Japan. 

Since this crop was taken over in 1956, we have taken over, as I in- 
dicated earlier this morning, 2 million hundredweight from the 1957 
— in California, and another crop will be coming along for harvest 
in September. We put this 1,400,000 hundredweight up for barter, 
and restricted it only to the 1.4 million pearl type. 

We held back Calrose rice in California because we think we can 
move it for dollars, as it is a long-grain rice. So what we were at- 
tempting to do by bartering this surplus rice in California was giv- 
ing it equal treatment with the relatively small quantity of pearl rice 
which you have in the South. We think we can move the pearl rice 
out of the South for dollars without any help from a barter program. 

We were very specific to tie down the barter program for only that 
quantity of price. 

Mr. seh ema You realize, though, by virtue of just earmarking 
California rice, that the ears pop up all over of these other States that 
grow rice? 

Mr. Dean. Mr. Carter called me the day the press release went out. 
He raised the same question. I pointed out to Clyde as well as I could 
the amount of assistance we have given to rice, not only the rice pro- 
ducer in Arkansas, but the rice milling industry since 1953. 

So what we were attempting to do with this relatively smaller 
quantity in California was to give it equal treatment with the southern 
rice. 

We look at the rice problem as a whole, not State by State. We 
have been paying carrying charges on this rice in California for over 
2 years, and we have got to move it. So our best opportunity for 
attempting to move it, since we can’t move it for dollars, is to try to 
move it for barter. 

If we had the same problem in the South, on the old crop—keep in 
mind that in the South we have no rice from the 1953 crop. It is 
gone. We have no rice from the 1954 crop; it is gone. 

We have no rice from the 1955 crop; it is gone. So what we have 
left in the South is a relatively small quantity of 1956, plus the 10 
million we took over in March. 

Mr. Garutnes. We are anxious, though, to keep our customers, 
and we are hopeful that you will continue to look at it as a national 
problem, of course. 

Mr. Dean. We would say this, Mr. Gathings, that if you had some 
old-crop rice in the South, we would work it off either through 
barter, try it through barter—it is old-crop rice—that is the only 
reason we put it up under the barter program, because we see no other 
opportunity for movement, and we would certainly do that in any 
State where we had old-crop commodities. 

Mr. Gatruines. Whether barter or otherwise, we have tried to dis- 
pose of it and the storage is an appreciable item. In any event—— 

Mr. Dean. The rice in California is 1,400,000 hundred weight and 


if it goes out of condition, which it could do, then what do we do? 
We throw it immediately on the domestic market for feed, and break 
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feed prices. And then you hear from the corn people. You hear 
from the grain sorghum people. 

So we say, let’s get it behind us. You want us to move it. 

Mr. Garurnes. Just one other thing. I hate to take up so much 
time, Mr. Chairman. 

Here a few years ago we noticed on the Washington market here 
some broken rice in larger bags, 5- and 10-pound bags; I just wonder 
why you don’t have those bags of broken rice for sale any more? 

Mr. Mixier. Congressman, the mills offer broken rice for sale to the 
trade. Ordinarily it doesn’t move well. Sometimes in perhaps times 
of depression, perhaps times of uncertain circumstances, you can sell 
some so-called second-heads, as they call them, or we have a brand 
we call Wonder Bits of rice which is second-heads which we offer in 
larger packages. But, frankly, they just, they are offered wherever 
the trade will buy them, but they are always available from the mills, 
and it is just that they won’t move under certain circumstances. 

Mr. Garutnes. I had a letter from a fellow who had 7 children in 
his family and he said to me that he didn’t want to buy a little old 
1-pound package of rice; that he required a lot of rice for his folks. 

Mr. Krurcer. He didn’t want to discourage that. 

Mr. THompson. Does that wind it up? 

Mr. Gatuines. Yes. 

Mr. Tuompson. I want to have my committee members hear this, 
and this is only subject to your approval, gentlemen. I would like 
to have Judge Satterfield and Mr. LeMay, or whoever in our shop 
is the proper one to do it, to draw us up a little bill embodying the 
$64,000 question I submitted to Mr. McLain, remove the escalator 
clause and leave this price support where it is, leave the acreage where 
it.is, for next year. 

I don’t know whether we ought to project it beyond that or not. 

Mr. Satrerrrevp. Let me ask this question, Congressman: I don’t 
know whether you know of the rice industry group’s testimony in 
the Senate here a couple of months ago in which all of the witnesses 
testified to the effect that they felt that the whole, both milling in- 
dustry and producer groups, would go along with not a removal of 
the escalator clause, but suspension of it for 2 years—I mean 3 years, 
for an extension of the present acreage for 2 years. : 

Now, do you want this bill drafted 

Mr. THompson. Draw it that way. 

Mr. SatrerFIeLD. Suspension of it, or repeal of it ? 

Mr. Tuompson. I don’t care; whichever is the more proper thing. 
Probably suspension. 

Mr. SatrerFiretp. This was their testimony. 

Mr. Sorxrn. We would prefer complete elimination. 

Mr. Garurnes. I believe that some of these other commodities are 
planning on a 3-year program. 

Mr. THomrson. Three-year suspension. 

Mr. Garuines. Yes, 1959 through 1960 and 1961. Most of those 
programs are being considered now and cover 3 years. 

Mr. Trompson. Let’s leave it, then, to the General Counsel. I think 
that is the place to leave it and make it fit the rest of the program, so 
far as possible. But I would like to have it in bill form and submit it 
to the rice industry. Let them look at it and see what they think. 

Can we do that ! : 








LEE 
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Mr. SarrerrievpD. Mr. Schoonover is from the General Counsel’s 
Office. 

Mr. Scuoonover. We can work it out. 

Mr. Tuompson. All right. 

Now, customarily we ask all those present if there is anyone else 
who wants to testify. It is late, but if there is anyone who wants to 
get something in the record, with the consent of my committee mem- 

rs, we will give them an opportunity to place it in the record at this 
point as their statement, or if they would like to be heard from, we 
will hear from them briefly now. 

Mr. Garurnes. I think that is a good suggestion, Mr. Chairman. It 
may be that some of them might have a table or some other informa- 
tion that they feel would make this record complete. 

Mr. THompson. Without objection, pertinent tables may be sub- 
mitted in the record at this time. 

Also, without objection, all testimony may be reviewed by the 
witnesses for grammatical corrections and so forth. We don’t gen- 
erally try to alter any factual information, but it may be edited, if you 
so desire, and if so, Mr. LeMay will arrange for it. 

The record will be held open briefly for any of these submissions; it 
will be held open for a reasonable time. 

We seem to have wound this up at exactly the right moment because 
there goes the bell. 

Thank you very much for attending, gentlemen. 

The committee stands adjourned subject to further call. 

(Without objection by the chairman, the following letter has been 
inserted in the record :) 

AMERICAN Rice GROWERS COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 
Lake Charles, La., April 28, 1958. 
Hon. CLark W. THOMPSON, 


Member of Congress, 
Old House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN THOMPSON: It is my understanding that your House Agri- 
culture Committee will begin hearings tomorrow with respect to a continuing 
attempt to develop agricultural legislation during this session of Congress. 

This is to suggest to you that I, acting as chairman of the Rice Program De- 
velopment Committee representing all rice producing States, would recommend 
the following legislation for rice as being acceptable to the industry and a pos- 
sible compromise of the disastrous impasse which now faces us and which would 
be acceptable to the administration: 

1. Suspension of the escalator clause with respect to the level of price sup- 
port for rice for a period of 3 years. 

2. A minimum increase of 10 to 15 percent in rice acreage allotments over 
the present 1,652,596 acres with the total allotment to be allocated on exactly 
the same basis as it is now distributed to the States, counties, and producers. 

3. The level of rice price support to be at the discretion of the Secretary of 
Agriculture at not less than 75 percent or more than 90 percent of parity. 

We believe that the above suggestions would provide a workable opportunity 
to indicate whether the program suggested by the Secretary of Agriculture will 
do the job anticipated and it will at the same time allow the Secretary to ad- 
minister the present surplus without running the risk of artificially increasing 
the level of price support and possibly the acreage allotment in this or future 
years by the surplus disposal program. 

Sincerely yours, 
Grorce B. Buatr, General Manager. 


(Whereupon, at 12:15 p. m., the hearing of the subcommittee was 
adjourned, subject to call.) 
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